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A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


‘Uhe , oom uil>d 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute origi- 
nal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 





for your home, office or classroom, or as a superb gift for 
some one who shares your taste, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 





2) THE HOLY FAMILY (942 x 114%2)—$8.50 
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To JUBILEE’S IKON GUILD 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 
bers of those you want). 





ee aa C) Enclosed is $__ 
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3) SAINT FRANCIS (942 x 1142)—$7.50 
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Street 





City Zone State 
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@ One of the many pleasant aspects of child-raising 
in this country is the vast amount of informative 
literature available to guide new and often distraught 
parents on the behavior of their children. Thanks to 
the work of Drs. Spock, Gesell, Ilg, etc., the parent 
knows what to do when Junior breaks out in spots 
or developes a sudden fever, how to handle him 
when he clobbers his sister with his atomic ray gun, 
or refuses to eat anything but jelly doughnuts. The 
terrible twos and the frightful fours, as well as the 
calmer periods before and after, are all charted. 

But these maps of life, with their emphasis on 
response to external stimuli, fall short of developing 
that wonderful combination of soul and body which 
is present from the earliest days. All too often the 
parent hopes the parochial school will do something 
about the situation, and the school wonders why 
children turn up at the age of five or six with no 
preparation at all for the supernatural. This situation 
has been approached on a mature basis by many 
European educators, especially by the late Maria 
Montessori. Mme. Montessori’s method was to treat 
the child, no matter how young, as a whole, a unique 
joining of soul and body, a growing temple of the 
Holy Spirit who had natural inclinations toward 
contemplation, and a person in whom a sense of 
silence could be developed as preparation for the 
building of interior castles of great magnitude. The 
Montessori method is wide-spread through the rest 
of the world; years ago it was tried in the U.S. yet 
failed, apparently because its proponents attempted 
to divorce its spiritual teachings from its pedagogi- 
cal methods. 

JUBILEE’s article on Maria Montessori (in an 
early issue, now out of print) brought in more mail 
than any other piece we have ever published, proof 
that this eminently sound approach to the child 
seemed important to many parents and teachers. 
Now, in the current issue, JUBILEE presents some 
notes by Helene Lubienska, a follower of Mme. Mon- 
tessori, on the preparation—by a series of simple 
exercises and disciplines—of the child for a life 
of natural contemplation. “The child is not a diges- 
tive tract” (as many Americans would claim), says 
Mme. Lubienska; she proceeds to tell how to help 
him attain mastery over his body and thus to pre- 
pare the way for his interior life. 

@ JUBILEE now has so many new readers (the first 


THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


issue went to 8,000 subscribers, sold 1,600 copies 
on church pamphlet racks, while the first issue of its 
fifth year sold close to 50,000 copies and had an 
estimated secondary readership of some 200,000 
people) that over the next few months we are going 
to publish some brief notes on JUBILEE’s beginnings. 

JUBILEE’s founders were Catholic laymen. They 
spent two years in preliminary planning; a year 
was spent in obtaining capital through a unique 
plan which made the subscriber a partner in build- 
ing JUBILEE. The magazine was launched on a mod- 
est $40,000 furnished by 351 people who bought a 
total of 400 Preferred Stock pages at $100 each. 
This money was used to sell the first stock-subscrip- 
tion packages (the $5 charter subscriptions) , which 
consist of a one-year subscription and a share of 
Class A stock; at the same time the editors went 
ahead with plans for getting the first issue on the 
press; it appeared in May, 1953. 

The JUBILEE financial plan, which amounts to a 
form of consumers’ cooperative, was worked out 
after a study of the two great papal social encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum (Leo XIII) and Quadragesimo 
Anno (Pius XI), which state quite clearly that a 
business is something entrusted by God to the hands 
of its management and should work for the good 
of all. This concept shaped the editors’ belief that 
JUBILEE’s sometime profits should go to the people 
who helped make it successful—the charter sub- 
scribers (and also the long-time staff members) . 

JUBILEE’s modest appearance and continual 
growth on this Christian economic basis frankly 
contravened standard publishing experience: costs 
have been so high since the war that, as JUBILEE’s 
consultants in the secular publishing field have 
stated over and over again, it takes somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $500,000 to a cool million to 
start a magazine; almost every new magazine 
launched has been put out by an already established 
publisher. 

After the Preferred stock packages were sold out, 
the editors issued another form of investment in 
JUBILEE, the Serial Note (see page 54), the money 
from which is used to help build JuBILEE’s circula- 
tion. 

Next month: a description of the “average” 
JUBILEE reader, based on a recent nationwide sur- 
vey. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
ENGLAND 


Liverpool 


It is an astonishing fact that since 
the middle of 1955 something like a score of 
distinguished Anglican clergymen have 
"gone over to Rome." Periodically during 
the past hundred years some incident or 
other in the Church of England has made such 
an impression on certain of its ministers 
that no matter what the cost they have had 
to cut all personal and parochial ties and 
submit to the Holy See. The latest incident 
is the recognition of the Church of South 
India. 

In 1919 the idea was first discussed 
of a union in one "Church" of the four 
Anglican dioceses of South India (Madras, 
Travancore and Cochin, Tinnevelly and 
Dornakal) and the local Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists. The 
ostensible purpose was to eliminate the 
confusion inherent in separate Christian 
churches and to present a united appeal to 
the pagans in a missionary country. The 
proposal met with a good deal of opposition 
and lay dormant until the early 1940s, when 
it became practical politics again. There 
were two questions involved. The first, 
which was largely a local one, was the fact 
of union; the second, which had much wider 





implications, was the attitude which the 
Church of England (in a sense the parent 
church of the four Anglican dioceses) would 
take. With regard to the latter, an open 
letter was addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1943 by the superiors of cer- 
tain Anglican religious orders, in the 
course of which they said: "If the Church 
of England were to remain mediately or im- 
mediately in communion with another Church 
whose orthodoxy were Suspect, its own ad- 
herence to the Catholic Faith would inev- 
itably be impugned." 

This stated the position of the Anglo- 
Catholic party in the Church of England. 
Since Tractarian times (i.e., since the 
Oxford movement) they had maintained that 
the Church of England is the Catholic Church 
in England with a valid episcopacy (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury claims to be the 
lineal successor of Saint Augustine, as 
does his brother of York to be the succes- 
sor of Saint Paulinus), a valid priesthood 
and sacramental system. Previous examples 
of inter-communion, such as the Jerusalem 
diocese, where Lutherans and Calvinists, 
although heretics, were admitted to Conm- 
munion, had been dismissed by the Anglo- 
Catholics as ephemeral, momentary errors. 
The Church of South India, as proposed, 
was to be something much more permanent. 

But in September, 1947, the Church of 
South India was formally inaugurated in 
Madras Cathedral, various types of minis- 
try were equally recognized, and room was 
made in this united Church for widely dif- 
ferent and even mutually contradictory 
opinions, with, however, firm adherence to 
"the fundamentals of the faith and order of 
the Church Universal." By its Constitution 
the C.S.I. does not demand that its mem- 
bers agree to "every word and phrase in the 
Creeds," norto any "particular interpreta- 
tion of episcopacy .. ." The essential 
difference is that Anglican ministers are 
ordained whereas the Nonconformists are 
commissioned. Now in the C.S.I. all follow 
the same rite, although "all lay persons 
who formerly held licenses to celebrate the 
Holy Communion have been given further 
training and ordained as Presbyters." But 
in fact this is still only commission and 
not ordination. 

The C.S.I. hoped to be recognized at 
the Lambeth Conference (like a General 
Council of Anglicans) of 1948. But it had 
reckoned without the opposition of the 
Catholic wing of the Anglicans, led by the 
late Bishop Conkling, Episcopalian Bishop 
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of Chicago. (It is an interesting but com- 
plicating fact that the Episcopalians 
still do not recognize the C.S.I. and are 
not in communion with it.) Through the 
united forces of the Anglo-Catholics and 
the High Church (sometimes called "Protes- 
tants in chasubles"), recognition was 
withheld. The decision was that each Conve- 
cation (provincial synods of Canterbury 
and York) should consider the matter for 
five years, when it would be discussed 
again. The question was formally tabled in 
1950, which made 1955 the deadline for dis- 
cussion. This meant that technically the 
C.S.I. was in schism from the central see of 
Canterbury, but this did not prevent 35 
bishops of the Church of England from sign- 
ing a public appeal for funds forthe C.S.I. 


In the intervening years there were 
straws in the wind. At the time of the Fes- 
tival of Britain in 1951 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took part in a united service 
with Nonconformists. This angered the 
Anglo-Catholics, who announced some months 
later that 2,000 clergy of the Church of 
England had signed a manifesto refusing to 
participate in such services. At the Coro- 
nation of Queen Elizabeth II a representa- 
tive of the Nonconformists took part in the 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey, an action 
without precedent in history. On at least 
two occasions the Archbishop of Canterbury 
attacked the Roman Church. In 1953 he rec- 
ommended a pamphlet called Infallible Fal- 
lacies, written by his chaplain though pub- 
lished anonymously, which was a far-from- 
profound rehash of all the old objections. 
Two years later he stated publicly that the 
Catholic Church was "the greatest existing 
hindrance to the advance of the Kingdom of 
God among men." So it was not surprising 
that in the Convocations held in July, 1955, 
the big guns were brought to bear, the High 
Church turned against its Anglo-Catholics, 
and inter-communion with the C.S.I. became 
an established fact. 

A recent Anglican writer has said that 
this decision has caused "the greatest se- 
cession of priests to Rome since the days 
of Newman . . . and a large body of priests 
(more than 1,000) has openly declared its 
repudiation of the action of Convocations 
in this matter." Mention of Newman recalls 
his protest in 1841 over the Jerusalem 
bishopric, and his reference to it in his 
Apologia: "I never heard of any good or 
harm it has ever done, except what it has 
done for me; which many think a great mis- 





fortune and I one of the greatest of mer- 
cies. It brought me on to the beginning of 
the end." For many sincere clergymen in 
the Church of England the action of Convo- 
cation in 1955 was also "the beginning of 
the end." 


What precisely was at issue? First and 
foremost the question of the validity of 
Anglican orders. The Catholic position has 
been that the rite of ordination as set out 
in the Ordinal and Prayer Book of 1552 did 
not confer valid orders, because there was 
no question of priests being ordained to 
offer sacrifice but merely to preside at a 
Communion Service. Pope Leo XIII by his de- 
cree Apostolicae Curae had settled this 
point authoritatively for Catholics: the 
orders of the Church of England were in- 
valid because of defect both in form and in 
intention. Many Anglo-Catholics were will- 
ing to agree that Cranmer, who was respon- 
Sible for the 1552 rite, did not have the 
right intention, but they contended that 
this was personal to him and that the inten- 
tion of the Church of England was to ordain 
priests in the traditional sense. But now 
they say that for the first time since the 
Prayer Book was issued in 1552 the Church 
of England in Convocation has, by its ac- 
ceptance of and communion with ministers 
who have not been ordained by bishops, 
defined what it means by orders. It has 
done this by giving, at least implicitly, 
the meaning that it attaches to the Ordinal, 
and by defining intention in an heretical 
sense. In other words it has agreed with 
what Pope Leo XIII had said 58 years ear- 
lier. The appeal to the sense of the Church 
and to the Ordinal against the inadequacy 
of Cranmer's intentions can no longer be 
made. A recent book by the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at the University 
of Cambridge, Dr. Sykes, suggests that the 
appeal should never have been made. Dr. 
Sykes quotes a statement by an Anglican 
member of a joint committee of Anglicans 
and Free-Churchmen that "in the confused 
times of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, exceptions to the rule requiring 
episcopal ordination sometimes occurred 
- « » (but) they form a very insecure basis 
of precedent." After a detailed survey of 
these centuries Dr. Sykes concludes that 
there was no confusion, either theological 
or intellectual, and that there was a co- 
herent theory. It was that "though episco- 
pacy was necessary where it could be had, 
its absence owing to circumstances of his- 






















torical necessity did not invalidate the 
ministry and sacraments of the foreign and 
reformed Churches." 

Apart from the question of orders, a 
further source of trouble is the very wide 
latitude allowed to members of the C.S.I. 
as to what they may believe. The Athanasian 
Creed is a more detailed and rigid statement 
of belief than the Nicene Creed, which is 
open to Monophysite and Nestorian inter- 
pretations. Early in 1955 a group of Angli- 
cans asked the Moderator (equivalent to the 
Archbishop) of the C.S.I. if it accepted 
the Athanasian Creed, and the reply was that 
it did not. This stung one of the question- 
ers (a subsequent convert to Catholicism) 
to remark that "it is a reductio ad absur- 
dum without parallel in Christian history 
that a 'Bishop' who is not allowed to be- 
lieve that he is a Bishop should ordain a 
*'Presbyter’ who is not allowed to believe 
that he is a priest to administer a 'sacra- 
ment’ which he is not allowed to believe is 
a sacrament in the One Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in which he is allowed not 
to believe." 

So much for the facts and for their 
repercussions on the Catholic wing of the 
Church of England. But it has been suggest- 
ed that there is a Realpolitik behind it 
all. The grand design, it is said, is to work 
toward a State Protestant Church in England 
which would bring together all non-Cath- 
olic Christians. This is not perhaps so 
far-fetched as it may seem. In England 
today there are about two million prac- 
ticing Anglicans who are already outnum- 
bered by the Nonconformists, and both of 
them together cannot rally as many active 
members as the Catholic Church. Thus the 
Established Church is in a minority, and a 
declining minority at that. And over it 
broods the spectre of disestablishment, 
i.e., of ceasing to be the official Church 
of the nation and becoming a losing com- 
petitor among many. Only some form of re- 
union all round can stop the rot. People 
are not ready for this yet in England, where 
the habits, traditions and prejudices of 
centuries still endure. But a beginning 
can be made on the periphery, in some far 
away land where there are no tiresome tra- 
ditions and where the divisions between 
non-Catholic Christians have not yet taken 
root: in South India, for example. 

From the periphery, so the argument 
continues, it can gradually move in to the 
center, to Canterbury. The first two steps 
have been taken: the Church of South India, 











uniting Syrians, Lutherans, Anglicans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and Baptists, is already in exist- 
ence and has been accepted into communion 
with the Church of England. The next step is 
to move discreetly within England. There 
are those who believe that a beginning has 
been made, for in July, 1956, there was a 
report of 150 Methodist ministers and lay- 
men joining in celebrating Holy Communion 
according to the rite of the C.S.I. in an 
Anglican church in Leeds. 

But, one might ask, why was the matter 
pushed through Convocation last year, when 
the Bishops must have known that it would 
cause a great deal of heart-searching among 
hundreds of ordained ministers of the 
Church of England? Surely if they had taken 
more time over it they might have sold it to 
many more and not had to bull-doze it 
through. The reason for this precipitate 
haste was to be found in South India. In 
Nandyal, a northern region of Madras, a 
group of Anglicans had refused in 1947 to be 
led into schism and had attached themselves 
to the Bishop of Calcutta, as being the 
nearest Anglican bishop outside the area 
covered by the C.S.I. Technically they were 
in the right, and their continued existence 
was a threat to the whole structure of the 
C.S.I. and a reproach to those Anglicans 
who had joined it. In July, 1955, the mat 
was whipped out from under their feet. They 
could no longer take their stand on a ques- 
tion of orthodoxy—the Church of England 
was now in communion with the C.S.I. and 
accepted the orders of its ministers as 
valid; the insurgents’ lawful superior was 
the Moderator of Madras. 


What of the future? It would be fool- 
ish to expect any great landslide of con- 
versions until a further "incident" occurs 
—and perhaps not even then. More than 
1,000 Anglican clergy are members of dif- 
ferent Catholic Reunion societies, such as 
the Society for Promoting Catholic Unity, 
and they have been alerted. Already they. 
have submitted a petition to Convocation 
urging the deferment for twenty years of 
any further schemes of reunion with non- 
episcopal bodies. It is unlikely that this 
will be heeded, and so, sooner or later, 
they will be faced with another crisis simi- 
lar to the recognition of the Church of 
South India—but this time it may be nearer 
home. We should pray for them. Many of them 
may have to make difficult and painful de- 
cisions.—John Fitzsimons 
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LETTERS TO 


FATHER CHRISTIE 

I am delighted to see that JUBILEE has 
finally discovered Father Joseph Christie 
[May, 1957). 

I had the privilege of hearing him lecture 
at the Newman Club of Columbia Univer- 
sity during his last visit here. Besides giving 
us an excellent talk that evening, he ap- 
peared positively to enjoy answering loaded 
questions, if the glint in his eye was any 
indication. 

You did not make any mention of his 
wonderful sermons, which are deeply spir- 
itual, literate and spiced with delightful 
British wit. (They have made me realize 
what long-faced sermons we have so much 
of the time.) 

BLANCA DEL Rio 
New York, N. Y. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 

Congratulations on a very good article on 
the Braceros. [A National Scandal, May, 
1957]. 

However, while in a sense Braceros are 
migrants, they are imported Mexican citi- 
zens, all men. The term “migrant workers” 
more accurately describes the American 
families who leave their homes in the 
Southwest and travel a planned route every 
year. 

Migrant families follow the crops, migrat- 
ing as naturally as birds. Many travel inde- 
pendently; others are hired by companies. 

The entire family works. Women do 
heavy manual labor. Little children work 
long hours. 

Many parents don’t send the children to 
school because “We're leaving right after 
tomatoes.” Besides, they need the kids to 
work. Many of them learn little or no Eng- 
lish and do well to get through the sixth 
grade. 

These people are American citizens. 
{Isn’t it difficult to believe a person can 
live a lifetime in the United States and 
never learn to speak English?) 

Some of the families are poor Southern- 
ers, usually Protestant. But most are of 
Mexican descent and are Catholics who go 
to Mass in Texas where the Padre speaks 
Spanish. 

More needs to be done for these people, 
too. 

ANN WINTERMUTE 
Detroit, Mich. 


LP RECORD LIBRARY 


I can’t seem to find in Paul Hume’s list 
of liturgical music on LP [May] any men- 
tion of the Studio S-M production of Les 
Psaumes, and I believe that so significant and 
successful an essay in creative liturgical 
collaboration on a high level deserves entry 
in any selective listing of such music. This 
is a selection of psalms grouped according 
to the liturgical seasons, using the text of 
the vernacular Bible de Jérusalem (an en- 
terprise of the Paris Dominicans which has 
been described earlier in JUBILEE), and set 
to music by a pair of French Jesuits. These 
psalms are performed by several different 
male choirs, monastic and parochial, pro- 
duced under the supervision of Pére Ro- 
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guet, O.P., director of Centre de Pastoral 
Liturgique, and excellently recorded by 
Studio S-M, a firm of laymen whose head- 
quarters are under the C.P.L. roof. 

The one objective of this collaboration 
was to provide the French laity with some- 
thing singable and worthy of the sacra- 
mental and paraliturgical ceremonies in 
which they are expected to participate as 
a congregation. The underlying theory 
would seem to be that it is futile and 
unfair to deprive the people of the hymnody 
they have inherited without at the same 
moment offering them something better. 
How extensively these compositions have 
been adopted by our French parochial con- 
temporaries I do not know, but I am 
willing to believe reports that their themat- 
ic melodies have been whistled on the 
streets of Northern Europe. It would be 
harder to believe that, once heard, they 
could ever be forgotten, simple and haunt- 
ing and virtually onomatopoeic as they are. 
(The English Grail people have turned out 
an English translation of the French [ver- 
sion] which is designed to suit the metre 
and modality of the score. There is, how- 
ever, something so intangibly, impenetrably 
Gallic about its temper that, without benefit 
of a hearing, one might have reservations 
about its effectiveness with English words.) 

The original edition consists of three 
12-inch discs. What is apparently the ex- 
port edition—an album of two records at- 
tractively packaged and annotated—is avail- 
able at the Catholic Record Shop, a divi- 
sion of the Newman Bookshop, Westmin- 
ster, Md. The choral notations, harmoniza- 
tions, and, in the case of certain psalms, 
organ scores and orchestrations, are pub- 
lished by Editions du Cerf, the French 
Dominican house. .. . 

Mary ELLEN Evans 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY AGAIN 


. . JUBILEE is by far the most exciting, 
informative, intelligent, visually rewarding 
and spiritually uplifting publication I have 
ever read. And I’ve been reading it happily 
since 1953. 

Mr. McConologue’s “12 wasted pages” 
[Letters, May] might be a fine slogan for 
the musty, dusty, sour and dour lovers of 
late Victorian Catholic periodicais. His 
intolerance is appalling! Why chide those 
who prefer fresh and intelligent symbolism 
to the punch-and-judy caricatures which 
only irritate and embarrass? The Church 
is Catholic and should not be identified 
with any particular type of art. If garish 
statues and trite magazines help a soul to 
heaven, then let such candidates have a ball 
on Barclay Street. But please, Mr. McC., 
at least recognize the rights of others who 
think that, aside from dogma, doctrine, and 
discipline, there should be a healthy diver- 
sity in things Catholic. 

I am trying to drum up five more sub- 
scribers to replace the lost six. Hold on, 
JUBILEE. We may be poor, but we’re happy. 

Joun E. Monan 
New York, N. Y. 


Re the cancelled subscription of six copies 


by the irate Church Goods Dealer, in Holly- 
wood, California. 

The point is, of course, that no senti- 
mental, degrading product should exist to 
be blessed and made a sacramental; and 
when our church goods stores will stop 
buying from uncaring manufacturers, the 
buying public will turn to something more 
representative of the Heavenly Court, and 
Catholicism will leap forward fifty years. 

Bad art is truly a millstone around the 
neck of the American Catholic Church. So 
far JUBILEE appeals to all classes—be as- 
sured you do appeal and yet you’re on a 
higher plane. There have surely been 
enough goppy Catholic magazines around— 
still existing—to justify a higher sounding 
type of magazine. 

In my opinion JUBILEE shows no signs 
of becoming, or wishing to become, an art 
magazine. It merely helps people know the 
Church better—and also contributes to indi- 
vidual spirituality. 

JUBILEE is an asset to our store—has 
made many friends for us. 

Rutu Exvinor Trenp 
Ave Maria Shop 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE POPE AND TV 


I will go along with the Holy Father com- 
pletely in faith, morals, social justice, etc., 
but when he speaks of television [JUBILEE, 
May, 1957] as “helping family unity” and 
“reuniting the whoie family around the set” 
I really wonder if he has ever seen what is 
put forth as entertainment in this country. 
Please, JUBILEE, don’t make the Pontiff a 
tool of Madison Avenue. 

JAMES GAWKIN 

Chicago, 1. 


WAR AND PEACE 

Congratulations (a little late, but still sin- 
cere) to JUBILEE [May, 1957] for bringing 
the question of War and Peace so effective- 
ly to the attention of your readers. I hope 
you'll give it at least as much space in your 
letters column as you did to the art con- 
troversy! 

However, I would like to temper my con- 
gratulations (as you might have guessed) 
with a few remarks: 

1. How could you ever classify Cardinal 
Ottaviani’s position under that oh-so-defi- 
nite “absolutely no,” when his own words, 
in your own excerpt, make a very important 
distinction? To “declare war” is one thing 
—and that, he says, is “no longer permissi- 
ble.” Yet to defend oneself is another 
matter, and there, he is not nearly so 
“absolutely no”; “not even a defensive war 
is to be waged unless... .” 

2. Why did you have to spoil “a dis- 
cussion of the situation solely under its 
moral aspects,” with that paragraph of 
Catholic Worker emotionalism? Maybe Joan 
of Arc never shed blood. Neither did the 
brass in the Pentagon during World War 
II. Neither, for that matter (I’m writing on 
Good Friday), did the Jews who accused, 
nor Pilate who sentenced, Our Savior. If 
Joan planned the battles and led the troops, 
then she was more responsible (not less) 
for the shedding of blood than the foot 
soldiers who manned the death-dealing 
weapons, Otherwise, we would have to say 
that in an admittedly unjust war, the sol- 
diers in the front lines are more guilty 
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than the government leaders who declared 
the war or the generals who conduct it! 

The question of the morality of modern 
war is a sufficiently delicate and difficult 
one for the professional theologian, without 
its being obscured by irrelevant excursions 
into the field of irrationalism. Let’s try to 
keep the discussion on a “moral,” not an 
emotional, level. 

3. While 1 don’t have the document at 
hand to press my point, I rather suspect 
you could have found a fairly recent state- 
ment of Pius XII to back the Liguorian’s 
position on the conscientious objector (if 
we mean by that, one who is opposed to all 
and any war). 

Keep this discussion going—and keep it 
on the subject; you will be doing a great 
service to Catholic thinking and to man- 
kind. God bless you, your staff and your 
work. 

Rev. JosepH STEFANELLI, SM 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


It was with great interest that I read your 
War & Peace article, because almost every 
Catholic I know seems to be afraid to 
discuss the morality of modern war. They 
think only in terms of the political ne- 
cessity of war and defend the right of the 
State to use any means possible to accom- 
plish its ends. 

When a discussion of war is thrust on 
a Catholic group, as happened in a Holy 
Name Discussion Club recently, the par- 
ticipants all stated that war is morally 
wrong but that a Catholic must obey the 
State without question. Even the priest in 
attendance, who recognized that all wars 
are not morally wrong, stated that a citizen 
should not question the morality of war 
but accept the judgment of the political 
leaders and kill in war whenever com- 
manded. 

As a thoughtful Catholic it is my firm 
conviction that we must consider the mo- 
rality of all our actions. As a Holy Name 
president it has been my aim to influence 
others to do the same; however, there is 
a terrific resistance when men are asked 
to apply moral principles to political life, 
be it on the national or international level. 

Little thought was given to the morality 
of the deals which placed millions of our 
brothers in the hands of atheistic Russian 
rulers. We hear very little of the moral 
aspects in the Near East crisis and of the 
nearly 1,000,000 Arab refugees. Love in- 
deed seems to have grown cold in the 
world. Hitler ordered six million Jews to 
be killed and the Christians complied or 
remained silent. Other Christians on the 
instructions of Truman killed thousands of 
families in Nagasaki and Hiroshima. Few 
have any moral compunctions on the use 
of the H-Bomb on innocent people, in- 
cluding babies in arms and even the un- 
born. Today millions of Christians place 
their faith in the H-Bomb and the use of 
spiritual weapons is scorned. 

Mature Catholics realize that a citizen 
must obey lawful authority, but that there 
are cases where a man is not allowed to 
obey the State. It appears quite obvious 
that as things stand today there is no hope 
for a just war. The conditions under which 
a modern war would be waged and the 
conditions which even now are leading up 
to such a conflict can by no stretch of 
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the imagination be made to fit the rules 
for a just war. Therefore, as Christians 
we must refuse to take part. The State 
is not God and “We ought to obey God 
rather than men” (Acts, 29). 

The Russian philosophy is truly opposed 
to Christianity, but the H-Bomb will not 
change their minds. Battle is desperately 
needed but not that which will destroy 
the world and condemn many souls to 
hell but a battle with spiritual weapons 
which when rightly waged would surely 
bring peace. Love is more powerful than 
any H-Bomb, but will our Christian people 
ever find this out? 

Cuar.es P. SmitH 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


What—peace at any price now? Are we 
that easily scared? 

Come to think of it, it might be prefer- 
able to start all over again in a stone age 
rather than try to live according to our 
principles under Communism. What could 
make Communism preferable? So-called 
modern conveniences? 

I think it’s anything but Catholic to dis- 
regard what God might have to say in the 
matter. If He wants today’s civilization and 
His Church in its present circumstances to 
continue, He will see that it continues, 
stone age or Communism notwithstanding. 

The immediate circumstance of trying to 
do His will, including our relations with 
our fellow men, is far more to be considered 
than whether we’re going back to the stone 
age or not. If we take care of the small 
things (if doing His will can be called a 
small thing), He will take care of the big 
things. 

After all, God created nuclear energy and 
the much vaster universe of which it is only 
a small part. Let us not forget that—the 
Communists do. 

CATHERINE BUEHLER 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Congratulations upon the unique symposium 
on the all important subject of War and 
Peace. 

I am sure it will be received with en- 
thusiasm in peace-loving circles in this 
country. I wonder if it is proposed to issue 
the pages devoted to the subject in pam- 
phlet form. There would be a large demand 
for supplies, and I, personally, would wish 
to distribute a considerable number in the 
course of the year. 

J. J. O'Connor 
London, Eng. 


@ JUBILEE’s War and Peace symposium 
is to be reprinted. Details and price will 
be announced in a later issue—Eb. 


You can’t convince me, Pope or no Pope, 
that the best method of handling the Reds 
isn’t to belt them one right now. 


Francis X. O’Brien 
Boston, Mass. 


In your very excellent article on the dan- 
gers of war in our atomic age you neglected 
to mention that there was something which 
we Catholics should or could do besides to 
pray. This we always do. 


The Christian can refuse to register for 
the draft. This was done in World War I by 
very few, and much less in World War II. 
Two Catholics did refuse to register in 
1942, J. F. Powers the short story writer 
and another Catholic who is now a Trap- 
pist. 

The Christian can refuse to pay income 
taxes for war. I will be picketing the in- 
come tax office, along with others of the 
Catholic Worker, at 10th Avenue and West 
Houston Street from the 6th through the 
17th of August in protest against paying in- 
come taxes for war and the bomb. These 
three years at the CW I have not had a 
taxable income but I owe for the 12 years 
when I worked as a migrant in the south- 
west, and there is no statute of limitations 
for taxes owed. 


The Christian can openly refuse to take 
part in air raid drills. In 1955 and in 1956 
some of us from the CW, along with Quak- 
ers, Socialists, Unitarians, and atheistic 
anarchists, have refused to play this war 
game. We will again refuse July 12th to 
14th when the drills are again scheduled. 

Ammon HENNACY 
Associate Editor 
Catholic Worker 
New York, N. Y. 


@ JUBILEE’s article did not limit direct 
action to prayer alone. It also listed 
five specific steps, outlined by Pope 
Pius XII, which would help alleviate 
the causes of war: 1) Provide food for 
the needy of all nations; 2) liberalize 
immigration so that overcrowded nations 
would not be so pressed for food and 
land; 3) banish false limits on produc- 
tion so that artificial scarcities are not 
created; 4) lift trade barriers to allow 
the natural development of markets; 5) 
work for world political union. JUBILEE 
also published excerpts from statements 
by the Holy Father and members of the 
hierarchy urging Catholics to work for 
the banning of the A-bomb and to stop 
speculation about preventive warfare. 
In the opinion of JUBILEE’s editors, no 
man, Catholic or not, can fail to work 
for all of these points and keep his 
conscience clear.—Eb. 


RED FACE DEPARTMENT 


Your table of contents and cover for May 
list an article on Fr. Lombardi, yet the 
article is nowhere to be found. Now quit - 
teasing us and let’s have that Lombardi 
article. . . 
H. J. FREEMAN 
Oak Park, Il. 


@ Because of some last-minute changes 
in the press form containing the Father 
Lombardi article, the feature was 
dropped. Cover and contents page had 
already been printed, leaving JUBILEE’s 
editors in an embarrassing position. 
The article appears on page 40 of this 
issue.—Eb. 
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TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. Pucrie rice 


moves from hookworm to ulcers as mainland economic 
techniques and medical aid boost business and population, 
disrupt an ancient, poverty-stricken culture 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 


Symbol of a declining way of life is an old 
woman in lonely prayer in a mountain church. 


Nearly everything that has gone wrong with the world in the 
last few centuries has gone doubly wrong in Puerto Rico. One 
historian called it “the pesthole of the Caribbean”; a bishop 
saw it as “the Purgatory of South America.” More recently, 
when an American businessman described it as being “as close 
to Paradise as man will ever see,” a native priest added: “Yes, 
immediately after the Fall.” 

Puerto Rico’s history is one of wasteful, unrelieved exploita- 
tion by its two colonizers, Spain and the United States. Spanish 
settlers slaughtered cattle for their hides alone, cleared the 
jungle with ruinous, slash-and-burn farming, and mined out 
what little gold the mountains held. Extensive farming of one 
crop—sugar—has filled foreign treasuries but left one-half of 
Puerto Rico’s cropland eroded and unable to grow the food 
desperately required by the booming population. 

At the turn of the century most Puerto Ricans were share- 
croppers or small farmers. Families and communities were self- 
subsistent; people made their own homes, furniture and cloth- 
ing and provided their own entertainment. 

Since the U.S. Army “liberated” the Island from a powerless 
Spain in 1898, U.S. businessmen have discovered a paradise 
of undeveloped markets. Their mass-produced goods have put 
local craftsmen out of business. Federal spending on the Island 
for schools, medicine and public works has been vitiated by a 
top-heavy import-export ratio which makes Puerto Rico de- 
pendent on U.S. food and American price levels. The Island’s 
own land (often held by U.S. companies or by local corporations 
who run huge field-factories) produces sugar, rum and tobacco 
for mainland markets. Because money has suddenly become 
essential for life, cash crops and wage labor have replaced 
subsistence farming, the family farm is disappearing and land 
itself, even for housing, is now extremely scarce. 


The skilled male craftsman (like 
santos-carver Zoilo Cajigas) is being 
replaced by assembly lines of women 
producing items for the mainland market. 





Puerto Rico’s rugged mountains, extending from one end of the island to the other, reduce arable 
acreage and have complicated the Island’s problems. The people are dispersed on small subsistence 
farms or in small villages, or are crowded into the burgeoning cities; since most of the 

available land is given over to sugar and tobacco, food must be imported from the mainland. 
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The new Puerto Rico 

Within 20 years of its cession to the U.S., the entire 
economy of Puerto Rico had been revolutionized: from 
a largely self-sustained agrarian society it changed to 
an exploited one, whose chief asset was sugar and whose 


entrepreneurs were mainly American. Today American 
banks control half the Island’s resources; U.S. ships 
carry all its trade; U.S. manufacturers monopolize 90% 
of its commerce. The low wages, seasonal work and 
company-town insecurity that sugar-growing entailed gave 
rise to a popular expression on Puerto Rico’s south coast: 
“We must defend ourselves from the cane.” 

In the 1930’s, however, it became apparent that there 
was a flaw in this commercial dream, one that threatened 
the flow of profits. Public health measures had reduced 
the death rate, especially of infants, so that population 
soared. (Today—in an area 35 x 100 miles, that once 
held one million people—there are 214 million. This 
gives Puerto Rico one of the highest population densities 
in the world—650 people per square mile—and helps 
to explain the recent emigration.) But at the same time, 
per capita income remained appallingly low; consump- 
tion—the heart of a healthy economy—was correspond- 
ingly lower. But the malady was not a mere economic 
slump; the entire society suffered its consequences. Un- 
employment was. widespread; food prices were 10% 
higher than on the mainland; city slums burgeoned. 

Then, in 1949, the reform administration of Governor 
Luis Muiioz Marin was elected. It began to settle landless 
farmers on subsistence plots, helped them build homes, 
taught them intensive farming. By enforcing an old law 
limiting foreign land holdings, the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment itself became the Island’s largest sugar producer. 
But it could not do more than dent the unemployment 
figure, since the work force was growing by 20,000 each 
year due to the high birth rate and the benefits of the 
public health programs. To survive, it was clear, Puerto 
Rico had to attract mainland business. 

Mujfioz’ answer was “Operation Bootstrap.” It offered 
new industries ten-year exemptions from Federal and 
Commonwealth taxes; sponsored factories; created a 
skilled, cheap labor supply by promising no further social 
legislation (especially on the alveady low minimum wage) 
and stressing vocational education. These liberal policies 
have attracted 450 new industries to the Island; last year 
for the first time manufacturing revenues equaled those 





of agriculture. But in order to protect these gains the 
Mufioz regine has thought it necessary to establish birth 
control clinics throughout the island; though births still 
outnumber deaths by five to one, the birth rate is now 
dropping steadily. 

An old habit of Puerto Rican politicians is that of 
phrasing economic demands in humanitarian terms. In 
the late 19th century, slavery was abolished only to be 
instantly replaced by cruel vagrancy laws enforced in the 
name of “humanity and righteousness.” Current Puerto 
Rican propaganda (for which the government employs a 
New York publicity agency) stresses improved housing, 
education, health measures and a higher material stand- 
ard of living for the people. But the enthusiastic backing 
the government receives from some upper class Puerto 
Ricans not otherwise noted as humanitarians suggests 
that the changes have at least mixed motives behind them. 

There is good evidence for this observation. The Island 
is rapidly being won over to an acquisitive economy. 
“Conspicuous consumption” dominates buying habits; 
advertising is establishing the familiar cycle of demand— 
goods—profits. Meanwhile the average yearly wage hovers 
at $450:and the average family has six members. Torn 
between his basic needs and the prestige that certain 
objects offer, the worker succumbs to psychological sell- 
ing. Television aerials adorn slum shacks; ill-clothed and 
under-nourished children romp around a new family car; 
most mothers work. Of the new wealth one old Puerto 
Rican remarked: “These days we have been changed by 
money. If we have a mattress, we want a spring; if we 
have a spring, we want a frame.” 

Since 1898, Puerto Rico has gradually shifted from a 
rural, Catholic, self-sufficient culture to one that is 
largely industrial, has Protestant overtones and is de- 
pendent on the mainland. Before the occupation the 
folk culture of Puerto Rico was centered around deeply 
Christian principles. Most families were strong religious, 
economic, social and artistic units. Work was integrated 
with recreation; religious events combined aesthetic, 
economic and social elements. Charity and regard for 
others ruled daily life. Most of the men were independent 
farmers or sharecroppers and this relative independence 
helped to sustain each one’s integrity and personal value. 

Hospitality was felt to be a fundamental obligation. _ 
Farmers raised chickens just to have something to serve 
their guests (money from the sale of eggs was used for 
rum); housewives were always receptive to casual visits 
from their neighbors. If a man won in the lottery, he 
staged a celebration for the whole neighborhood. 

Even though a marriage might be common-law, it was 
usually permanent; the family was the real root of society. 
The father held undisputed authority; he did the shop- 


A forest of TV aerials over a low-income housing 
project typifies the spirit of the new Puerto Rico. 
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ping, decided the menu, assigned chores to the children. 
In every respect he was supposed to be macho (virile, the 
source of strength): his many children were a proof of 
this. 

Children, the “capital of the poor,” were greatly loved 
and desired. Older children took care of their younger 
brothers and sisters, teaching them progressively diff- 
cult chores and sharing all their own gifts with them. 
Girls were usually chaperoned by their brothers, and 
although the traditional Spanish double standard allowed 
boys complete freedom, promiscuity after marriage was 
not the rule. 

Among older Puerto Ricans there was a conviction that 
men should never let work dominate their lives to such 
an extent that they could not enjoy leisure. The Church 
fostered this by providing forty religious holidays each 
year, marked by fiestas, folk hymns and spontaneous 
dancing. Each Sunday was a social event, climaxed by a 
paseo or promenade around the plaza. Conversation (a 
highly developed art) and visiting took precedence over 
work. Tilling a neighbor’s field was an occasion for 
singing and a “stick” of rum. Rogation Day processions 
bound together work, religion, recreation and folk arts. 

Superficially, what the Americans did to their colony 
in the 20th century was to plow subsistence farms into 
sugar cane, import a few machines, build a few roads and 
sell some shoes. Actually, they precipitated a thorough- 
going social revolution. The key to the new Puerto Rico 
is a mathematical one. Men are ranked in terms of in- 
come; fixed amounts of work bring standardized wages. 
The human emphasis is gone from society and with it 
the religious outlook. Symbolically, a small Puerto Rican 
town recently held a full-scale fiesta in honor of a balding 
Midwestern businessman. 

The new culture is more and more an imitation of the 
American. Newspapers, radios and especially schools in- 
troduce American middle class standards of diet, family 
size and etiquette plus concepts of social mobility, rugged 
individualism, class consciousness and disdain for man- 
ual labor. One educator saw the role of schools as helping 
to eliminate the tradition by which a man could choose 
his hours of work and in “indoctrinating students in 
efficiency, diligence and punctuality.” Recently more 
and more clubs, bars and beaches have hung out the 
“Private” signs of racism. The folk arts are giving way 
to jukeboxes, rock and roll and Barclay Street statues. 

Perhaps the heaviest blow to the traditional culture 
came when new industries found that women provided 
cheaper and more skillful labor than men. One reporter 
observed that now “cane cutters sheepishly perform the 
unmanly chore of bringing lunchboxes to their working 
wives at the plant.” 





The cultural change affects all phases 
of Puerto Rican life: The old folk 
dances today exist mainly in such 
places as Catholic private schools 
(like the one above in Ponce), while 
teen-agers in the slums now dance to 
mainland rock-and-roll music from 
jukeboxes. Canned foods of the super 
market (among them “Spanish 
dinners”) are replacing traditional 
foods purchased in open-air markets. 
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7 he Church in the Island’s 


new pluralistic society 


4 Although occasionally tinged by superstition, the Cath- 
dlicism of the people of Puerto Rico has a mystical 
q ality, which centers on love and the forgiveness of 
1 an’s lesser vices. But this way of life is changing. 

| The conquest of 1898 brought both secularism and 
Teligious pluralism. Ever since, the business virtues have 
been replacing the Christian virtues; the people con- 
“sequently are turning more to political parties, labor 
Funions and the government than to the Church to attain 
their goals. 

_ American colonization also brought American mission- 
“aries who, although they are not always aware of the 
F special qualities of Puerto Rican Catholicism, try to get 
'closer to the people than the Spanish priests of colonial 
/ days. Although hand-made santos may be frowned upon, 
; the missionaries encourage weekly Mass and do wide- 
spread catechetical work. The Americans are well-liked, 
-especially by the rising middle class, for their stress 
"on education and for the way of life they represent. But 
| they are too few, and population growth so far outstrips 
| available priests that there is only one for every 7,000 
- Puerto Ricans. 

| Priests are outnumbered two to one by Protestant 
' clergymen, who hold pseudo-Catholic services and preach 
an ethic of self-reliance and diligence, the virtues tradi- 


tionally necessary for material success. Protestants offer 
clinics, schools, milk rations and undertakers’ services 
free or at nominal cost. Perhaps the most effective of 
the Protestant groups are the Evangelicals and Pente- 
costal churches, whose ministers—most of them former 
native workers—travel on foot through their parishes, 
live as poorly as the people and emphasize the need 
for religious practices, especially to their male listeners. 
They appeal primarily to the rural poor. 

Bishop James McManus, C.SS.R., of Ponce has fought 
these trends by attacking a constitutional clause demand- 
ing “complete separation of Church and State,” and by 
speaking and writing against the government-sponsored 
birth-control clinics and the new materialism. In 1952, 
he actively opposed the dominant Popular party, but its 
candidates were nevertheless elected with overwhelming 
majorities. 

Yet despite the neglect suffered during colonia! times 
and the attrition caused by nationalism, 95% of the people 
still think of themselves as Catholic, and the Church is 
beginning to come to them. A Friendship House worker 
has started a social center in a San Juan slum. The 
Hermanos Cheos (“Joe’s Boys”), a small group of lay 
catechists, are settling in poor areas to try to persuade 
workingmen to return to church. In Ponce, the Catholic 
University, organized in 1948, trains Catholics for gov- 
ernment work, business and the professions and sends 
priests, nuns and brothers from its faculty to give week- 
end doctrina in remote villages. 


The new approach of the American missionary, in contrast to his Spanish 
predecessors, brings the Church to the people. This is Fr. John Illich, 
vice-rector of the new Catholic University, holding Sunday-evening Mass in 
a fishing village too small to have its own chapel. 


‘lk celebrations have helped Puerto Ricans integrate 
fligion with daily life. Here a 

asked sugarcane worker relieves the tension of 

‘cary field work at a religious festival. 
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The Puerto Rican dilemma 


Many Puerto Ricans are becoming increasingly aware 
of the modern dilemma: how to feed the body without 
killing the spirit. Mufioz Marin has tried to answer it by 
increasing industrial productivity while opening birth 
control clinics to cut down the population. The birth 
control program has been challenged by Bishop Mc- 
Manus: “. . . though birth control might lessen the popu- 
lation of Puerto Rico, nevertheless the ones who practice 
birth control are acting against the law of God.” Since 
this is so, and since the problem of population is real, 
pressing and immediate, another solution will obviously 
have to be found. 

It has also been pointed out that the new industrial 
economy is not firmly based on the Island itself. Many 
of the new factories are middlemen: raw materials are 
imported, processed in Puerto Rico, and the finished 
products are shipped to mainland markets. A dock 


strike, a political disturbance, a mainland depression or 
even a hurricane would instantly affect the entire Island, 

Furthermore, a disproportionate amount of Puerto 
Rico’s arable land is planted in crops—sugar, coffee, 
tobacco—that do not feed the people. “It is no wonder,” 
says the distinguished Brazilian demographer Josué de 
Castro, former chairman of the executive council of 
FAO, “that in order to feed her population, and to feed 
them badly at that, Puerto Rico has had to import great 
quantities of food, at prices above the purchasing power 
of the bulk of her inhabitants.” De Castro goes on to 
label the Island as “America’s Hong Kong.” He believes 
that birth control is unnecessary; his solution involves 
full-scale intensification of the Government’s present 
efforts to diversify agriculture. Although this would mean 
a second major dislocation of the economy, with sugar, 
coffee and tobacco lands turned over to subsistence 
farming, Christian demographers argue that it might, over 
the centuries, prove a far sounder solution. 


Three men who are trying to shape Puerto Rico’s future 


LUIS FERRE: wealthy industrialist who polled 
174,684 votes in 1956 as gubernatorial can- 
didate of the Republican Party, allied to 
the mainland GOP and representing indus- 
try and the wealthy. “I am happy about 
Puerto Rico’s progress and proud to have 
worked in a small way toward making 
Puerto Rico an American community, not 
only in name but also in spirit—in its 
moral, social and political attitudes. Cer- 
tain forces in Puerto Rico have tried to put 
obstacles in the way of this progress, for 
xample, by eliminating the intensive teach- 
ng of English in the schools or by trying 
to develop patterns of political association 
which stress the differences rather than the 
similarities between [island and mainland}. 
We are working towards a Puerto Rico 
which possesses equal rights, duties and 
_ dignity : with, the. other. 48. states. T-his--will 
eliminate’ second-class, non-voting -citizen- 
ship for Puerto Ricans. Statehood is thus 
the only political status that will give Puerto 
Rico economic, political and spiritual stabil- 
ity and realize for [it] the equality basic 
to the American system.” 


LUIS. MUNOZ MARIN: elected first governor 
of the Commonwealth in 1952, re-elected 
(with 435,255 votes) in 1956 on the Popu- 
lar ticket. Many who are not members of 
his party support Munoz because of his 
personal popularity. “In general, we’re try- 
ing to wipe out extreme poverty while los- 
ing as little as possible of the culture. Of 
course the culture is changing. Women are 
working, and their home life suffers; cities 
are growing, and with them, slums. Through 
social workers and slum clearance programs, 
we hope to offset [these] problems. We are 
also groping towards a way of guiding the 
change by education (I call it ‘Operation 
Serenity’). We hope to make people con- 
scious that economic development is the 
servant of man. In order to prevent too 
great a growth for the big cities, we have 
{ decentralized] factories. We are also mend- 
ings our road. system so‘ people will have 
the advantages of both city and small town 
living. The future holds more and more 
industrialization, and a continuation of 
[commonwealth] status. Why should we 
get rid of it when it’s working so well?” 


GILBERTO CONCEPCION DE GRACIA: now @ 
senator-at-large in the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature, he ran third (with 86,629 votes) in 
1956 as gubernatorial nominee of the Inde- 
pendistas, supported by intellectuals, some 
veterans embittered by Army racism, and 
among the poor. “Puerto Rico is a nation. 
Our cultural values for over 400 years have 
been Spanish. The U.S., instead of develop- 
ing [Spanish] culture, has caused a dis- © 
location of it, especially in education: texts, ~ 
are often in English or there are no texts 
at all. The current government is opportu- 
nist. They have no definite spiritual and 
moral values, and thus of course they don’t 
protest the emasculation of our culture. The ~ 
stress is so much on industrialization that — 
there is a gradual proletarianization. Sup- 
posedly this is a ‘commonwealth. But all 
ultimate. power still rests in Washington, 
which may veto any Puerto Rican law. We ~ 
are still an economic, cultural and political ~ 
colony. It is impossible for Puerto Rico to 
escape the threats to its culture except 


_ through independence—by peaceful means, ~ 


of course.” 


The effects of a culture in conflict ¥ 
be seen in the lives of Puerto Rico’s childre 





THE LAYMAN, THE CHURCH 


AND THE WORLD 
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Giorgio LaPira, Mayor of Florence, Italy, here about to distribute bread to the poor in the 
Church of the Apostles, is an example of a layman’s commitment to the problems of the world. 


The layman and the laywoman are called 


by the Lord to a special commitment 


and responsibility in temporal affairs 


by Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. 
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To ALL, God directs a call that raises them above the 
world; it is this call that properly constitutes the 
people of God, following that first call by which this 
people came into existence in the person of our father 

Abraham, father of believers: “Go forth out of thy 
') country and from thy kindred and out of thy father’s 
house.” Nobody who fails to answer the call is fit for 
the Kingdom of God; but neither is everyone called 
sto work for that kingdom directly and exclusively. 
hose to whom the call doés come in this sense must 
iswer it: no yoke of oxen to be tried, not even a wife 
he cherished, may be allowed to come between 
en and the Lord. Others have to work for the King- 
am without leaving family and relatives, business 








































id property—their “nets.” John the Baptist sent the 
x-gatherers and soldiers back to their occupations, 
e ely telling them to be more honest in their deal- 
gs. Jesus did not call the centurion away from his 
mmand or Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
fom their respective positions, or the ordinary people 
iho listened to Him from their hardworking lives; 
fe sent the paralytic back home, the woman taken in 
du tery and the woman of the Samaritans too. Saint 
faul wrote that it does not matter whether we eat 
fd drink or whether we abstain, and told the faith- 
to stay where they were. 

After having set the faithful apart from the world 
fy His call, God puts them back into it and assigns to 
ich a task and duty which also is, in its order, a 
ivi nely-willed vocation. God leaves the monk in the 
world, but here the world is only a setting; He leaves, 
He sends, the apostle—priest or lay person—into the 
yorld, but here the world is only the material on 
which one works in view of something else; He leaves, 
or rather He puts, a vast number of men and women 
ir the world, assigning to them the task of co-operat- 
ng in the work of creation in such a way that it is 
mot alien to their sanctification and salvation, to their 
co operation in the Kingdom of God. 

4 The Christian is in the world and does its work in 
ec nditions very different from those of the man to 
whom the living God is unknown. The Christian’s en- 
Pgagement therein is real, but it is not to a closed 
‘world, regarding itself as final and definitive, but a 
temporary one, under the will of God, which man can 
look after lovingly but wherein he awaits a call whose 
delay does not hide its imminence. “All things are 
yours,” writes Saint Paul, “and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.” That does not mean that every earth- 
ly joy is to be banished, that everything is to be 
decked in ashes so as to take on the sorrowing aspect 
of Good Friday. People are afraid of that, partly 
through worldly attachment to loveless pleasure, 
partly through a misunderstanding of what for us is 
“being Christ’s,” and for Christ is “being God’s.” We 


orld. 
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are much too inclined to separate Good Friday from 
Easter; we do not perceive the deep bond between 
the redeeming Incarnation and the Creation, that the 
second requires the first, not that it may be rejected 
and destroyed but that it may be saved and fulfilled. 

It therefore seems to us that the paradox of the 


Christian condition can be resolved by starting from 
God’s will, which gives or restores the world to us as 
duty and as task. From this first great reality, we will 
go on to consider some of the main elements of a 
“spirituality” of Christians “living in the world.” 

When we set ourselves to learn how the Bible un- 
derstands things, in particular such fundamental 
notions as faith, truth, holiness, the word, strength, 
we arrive at a simple but illuminating idea: God is 
the primary and supreme source of all activity, noth- 
ing has life and dynamism except through Him; He 
alone is wise, mighty, good, and man is wise, mighty, 
good only through Him. God alone is holy, and noth- 
ing is holy except as it belongs to and partakes of 
Him. Now, in God, holiness is not an attribute: it is, 
in Pascal’s sense of the word, the order proper to God, 
His order of existence, wherein He is necessarily 
grounded by reason of what He is. Holiness is a 
mystery, God’s mystery. Surely there are few verses 
more expressive of biblical spirituality than Psalm 18, 
verse 10: “The judgments of the Lord are true, justi- 
fied in themselves.” God’s will is holy, not because it 
is good by reference to a right and good object, but 
because it is the will of the Lord, He whe is in 
Himself absolute holiness. 

Every believer must be a servant of this holy, sanc- 
tifying will, and find a cheerful strength from the 
certainty that, whatever form it takes, it is a loving 
will. Lay people do not have a special “spirituality.” 
They nourish their spiritual life and seek their sancti- 
fication by turning ever more directly towards God’s 
will, lovingly endeavoring here and now to co-operate 
with it on earth as in Heaven. That is the essential 
consideration in a “spirituality” of Christians busied 
in the world. 


The freedom of the Christian 


WE ARE EMANCIPATED from the tyranny of the world 
by the call from on high; but God gives the world 
back to us as our task, and we accept it as His holy 
and hallowing will, with the vocation to co-operate 
with Love’s design for His creation. That is the field 
of effort for which we have been set free, in which 
we exercise our Christian freedom. 

Christian freedom is not the freedom of a man with- 
out responsibility. We are pilgrims, travellers, in the 
world, but we are not mere tourists. Our position is 
that of a man who, delivered from bond-service, is 
given a new task, or simply the same one, as a voca- 














tion and. labor of love. For the Father does not re- - 


store the world to us as selfish, worldly beings but as 
to His children, His family, the body of His only- 
begotten Son, to us-all-as-a-single-one, to us as living 
in charity. What is restored to us is the same world 
and yet not the same: it is the world as realm of the 
Father. Every part of it belongs to Him: we live here 
very happily as children with the Father, but since, 
though babes as to malice, we are grown-up in mind, 
we indeed also live there as stewards of the things that 
are not ours but the Father’s, intended by Him for 
all His family. 

Such is the very profound meaning of the parable 
of the unjust steward. We have to strive seriously for 
life everlasting by making use of goods that, in reality, 
do not belong to us but to the Father of all. It is 
service, therefore, of God and of our brethren, His 
children, not solely in themselves but in that part of 
the common estate which it has fallen to us to take 
care of (this, of course, without detriment to direct 
service of God and neighbor, which is the specific role 
of clergy and religious). The fact that all this is 
service of God does not mean that nothing else is 
added to it, especially at the inspiration of God Him- 
self, who is the Author of all healthy natural inclina- 
tions (interest in things, fellow-feeling, love for the 
world of men); nor does it mean any lack of enjoy- 
ment of the work given us to do. It is right and proper 
that we should come from prayer or the Eucharist 
with a longing, like Dostoievsky’s Alyosha, to kiss the 
earth: for we have just communed with the Source of 
all fellowship and with the will of Him who day by 
day, together with the day’s bread, gives us all things 
for our task: “Give us this day our daily bread”; “My 
food is to do the will of him that sent me and to ac- 
complish his work.” 

The Christian’s position as God’s faithful servant in 
the world makes two principal demands, one con- 
cerning detachment, and the other engagement. In 
relation to engagement, that is, fidelity of service 
taken in itself, the great requirement is to have respect 
for things and to be competent and proficient. To 
serve God in the care of His household and children 
certainly means referring and offering the work to 
God in prayer; but it also means, essentially, to do 
the work well: one must be prepared for it, work 
hard at it, and so far as possible be well qualified for 
it. It is the same for any other employment—teaching, 
research, journalism, commercial or industrial activi- 
ties . . . How often do our prayer-book forms for 
the examination of conscience take notice of this as- 
pect of our duties, yet who ever questions and accuses 
himself on this point? Why is it that so often we 
substitute good intentions for a serious effort to be 
technically proficient, and that the motive of God’s 
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.tian words. Moreover they deliver us from that vapid 








service is a cover for mediocrity, uninterestedness and — 





sometimes truly objective dishonesty? Péguy went to 
the heart of the matter when he wrote: 






“If one would raise oneself to the eternal, it is not 





enough to depreciate the temporal. To raise oneself 





to grace, it is not enough to depreciate nature. To 





raise oneself to God, it is not enough to depreciate 





the world . ... [People] believe that, because they 





have not the strength (and the grace) to belong to 
nature, they belong to grace. They believe that, because 






they lack temporal courage, they have passed the . 
threshold of the eternal. They believe that, because 
they have not the boldness to be worldly, they are 







godly; not brave enough to be on man’s side, they 
think they belong to God. Because they love nobody, 
they believe they love God. 

“And yet Jesus Christ was a man.” 









Engagement and responsibility 


Gop’s WILL, vocation to service, engagement, feeling, 





of responsibility—these are firmly linked with one 





another. There is a sound, living logic in the fact 
that, while our era has taken up the idea of the lay 






state as the situation of the typical Christian and 
his source of sanctification, it is at the same time par- 
ticularly drawn to an apostolic, missionary engage- 
ment and shows itself alive to a duty to “take charge” 
of this or that corner of the field wherein one is called 
to work. Every generation has its symbolic words. 
The mind of the Middle Ages answered to Unity and @ 
Order; during the first third of the sixteenth century, 9 
everybody was stirred by The Gospel and Christian |r 
Freedom; -the eighteenth century was all for Reason, 
Nature, the Sublime; today we hear on all sides En- 
gagement or Committed, Mission, Community, Taking 





Responsibility. 

These are not simply fine Christian words. They § 
express a searching reality: every person has been 
given—for the benefit of the whole family of God’s FF 
children—a task and talents for which he will have } 
to account. Each person is responsible for something 

















to somebody, namely, to the authority who gave the J 





charge for which he is accountable. So in the last 
analysis we are responsible to God in person, for all 
authority comes from Him. . L 

Engagement, mission and the rest are indeed Chris- 


vocabulary which is so embarrassing to an adult. En- 





gagement, to be committed, is at the same time a — 





means to and an indication and fruit of “growing up”; 





maturity of personality is both a result and an expres- ~ 
sion of it. An adult is one who takes full responsibility = 
for what he does and who realizes—in the sense that — 
he both understands and effects—the part he is called 
on to take in the little world of his daily life, and 
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srhaps on the bigger stage of society and history. 
fe is a man fully born into the world: a gradual 
through a slow personal acquiring of the capital 
sf cultivated life garnered by mankind, through diffi- 
































is no 
me ulties successively overcome and stages reached and 
e. Ts passed one after the other; a birth which brings him 
eciate nto the world of action and history, that he may take 
they is place in it and in his turn do the work of creation 
ng to Yaccording to his measure. 
cause ) To shoulder responsibility means first of all to take 
1 the ‘astand: in the home, at work, in economic and politi- 
cause matters, in social life; in the matter of personal 
y are jtness, too, in parish affairs, perhaps in Catholic . 
they ‘Action. To take a stand means to come into collision 
body, with differing choices and elements, and so to have 
pponents: it means a state of strife. That is a test of 
aracter, for “to have character” means to uphold 
® one’s convictions in one’s own life and to maintain 
"them, however murky or difficult things may become. 
eling, o take on responsibility for something often leads 
- one to setting bounds to the accepted commitment and 
fact to laying down its conditions. A true sense of responsi- 
e lay bility is not consistent with an attitude of uncritical 
and acceptance; passive obedience kills the psychological 
/par- d moral roots of responsibility. Authorities who are 
Bage- tempted to abuse their power would do well to reflect 


irge” on the way God acts: so great is His respect for our 
alled @ freedom that His own mastery gives way before it. 

ords. % But above all, responsibility or engagement means 
and personal judgment and making choices. Those who 
tury, @ always have a habit of asking for ready-made answers 
tian : 4 and directions, who are always afraid of assuming the 
ison, § initiative, run the risk of becoming infantile, poor- 
En. spirited, ineffectual and at last of drawing back al- 
king — ’ together from any new undertaking that requires 


d decision and wholeheartedness. Many have written 
| E about the harm done by legalism with its cut-and- 
| 4 dried answers, and by the habit of living and thinking 
" as it were by proxy, which makes it impossible to pro- 
q duce a laity equal to the requirements of the present 
a day. There is much that needs doing to cure lay peo- 
4 ple of their mania for looking for directions that dis- 
pense them from thinking out their own problems, 
F and to dissuade the clergy from their habit of decid- 
ing and prescribing for everything. 

Voluntary sacrifice considered in its aspect of pain- 
_ ful deprivation has the same cleansing function in life. 
_ Apart from tiresome things which we do only out of 
duty, the engagement in the world by which we serve 
_ God runs the risk of becoming in itself the end and 
aim of our activity. We study, write, look after the 
children, run our business, with at least a general 
_ intention of obeying God’s will and serving Him; but 
3 we are nonetheless occupied, in the concrete, with 
' certain things that absorb our interest and attention, 
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and in which, moreover, there is food for one’s love 
of self and sometimes for self-esteem. That is not a 
bad thing. It is to be hoped that we shall never do 
anything “for God” in the sense that Saint Vincent de 
Paul meant when, watching a nun doing a job very 
casually, he remarked, “Well, sister, it is easy to see 
that you are working for God!” No, we must put our 
heart into it. And the more we do that, the more 
necessary it is once in a while to sacrifice something, 
to do a bit for God without any element of human 
satisfaction entering into it. Pursue culture, yes—and 
don’t aim too low! But now and then we should de- 
prive ourselves of something interesting for God’s 
sake, or put off some piece of reading we are looking 
forward to, or let ourselves appear not quite up-to- 
date in our information . .. Thus all will truly go to 
God and intermediate ends will not usurp His su- 
preme place; and we shall continue to be spiritual 
kings and priests over our creation. The field of volun- 
tary sacrifice is boundless, access to it is easy, and a 
sure tradition guarantees its fertility. In it we find an 
essential conaition of freedom in respect to the world 
and of the real submission to God’s will of all that we 
are and all that we do. 
The world of men is a world of bitter conflicts and 
injustices; by engaging in it and yet disengaging him- 
‘self from it, by immersing himself in it and yet rising 
above it, in accordance with the law of his kingly 
priesthood, the Christian has the opportunity to play 
the part of the peacemaker which the Gospel attrib- 
utes to God’s true children. The world is atrociously 
divided; progress, bound up with technologized in- 
dustry, brings an element of division into what should 
be a factor of unity, and the world itself is character- 
ized by pluralism and by a rejection of hierarchies. 
It is a world, too, of grinding competition, where 
children soon learn to “look after Number One.” Hence 
there is frantic utilitarianism which judges only by 
the biggest and quickest output, which makes it diffi- 
cult for human character to mature and the most 
elementary ideas to develop. In such a world, with its 
immense and wonderful resources, Christians have a 
, part to play which, even from a human point of view, 
can be a magnificent contribution. Provided they live 
in God as truly as they live in the world, it is possible 
for them to be a factor for peace and unity; their 
character, their loyalty, their ability, together with 
their worth as spiritual men, should enable them to 
be accepted as reliable judges of things, to be, as it 
were, arbitrators. In a frenzied world, it is for them 
to pursue a long-term policy of true humanism, sanity 
and serious work, if they believe in God wholeheart- 
edly enough to believe in man as God believes in him, 
that is, more strongly than any man can do who lives 


by merely human standards. 














A saint in 
the laundry 







] WAS at the laundry standing opposite a sister who splashed 


dirty water in my face every time she picked up the 





handkerchiefs on her board; my first impulse was to turn 





away, wiping my face to show her that it would help if she 
could be more careful, but then I realized that it would be 


very stupid of me to refuse treasures which were given me 











so generously, and so I did my best to show no sign of my 


struggle. I did all I could to wish to be splashed by the 






dirty water and in the end I came to ltke this new sort of 






Asperges, and I promised myself to come again to this happy 






place where one could receive so many treasures. 





SAINT THERESE: The Story of a Soul 










One of the rarer photographs of Saint T hérése\ 
was taken in the laundry at Lisieux with: 
Céline (who, incidentally, is not the sister who7 
splashed her). Because the picture is so little: 
known, JUBILEE is publishing it here. 
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| WAS TORTURED BY THE CHINESE REDS. 


Father Fulgence Gross, O.F.M. tells about 6 years in a Communist prison 


HONG KONG 

().: Father Gross, to get some back- 
ground, could you tell me when you 
entered China, and what your job 
was there? 

FR. GROSS: Well, | came to China 
in 1932 and, after I learned the lan- 
guage, I engaged in teaching in the 
minor seminaries. I was there until 
I left to come back to the States in 
1941. Then Pearl Harbor came, and 
I didn’t return to China until the end 
of 1946. I was hoping to get back to 
my mission, but I never got to the 
city my school was in because the 
Communists had taken over the place. 
So I went up to Tsing Tao and re- 
mained there until my arrest. 

Q.: Now, could we have a brief de- 
scription of why you were picked up, 
exactly how it happened, and what 
the charge against you was? 

FR. GRosS: Well, of course, the Com- 
munists took over in 1949, and we 
were unmolested, but eager to see 
how the wind was blowing. Articles 
would appear in the Chinese papers 
saying watch out for these men going 
about in their black suits with their 
collars turned around, they’re tools of 
American imperialism—they called 


us tow—secret agents. There were 











others who had a hard time of it, | 
foreigners, people who were stateless, 
refugees. 1 

Anyway, on March 29th, 1951, at ~ 
10:30 at night, the secret police 7 
came to my place and picked me up. 
I didn’t know what it was all about. 
I found out at the trials—many years 
of trials—that the main charge they 
had against me was, as against most 
of the missionaries and others, espe- 
cially in port cities like Tsing Tao 
where American intelligence men had 
previously been—their main charge ~ 
against me was that I was a tool of | 
the American Government; that I 
had been connected with the Secret | 
Service of the Americans, which had — 


gone and left me there as their main 7 


man—their pivot man. There were 4 
many charges against me, but I guess | 
fundamentally it was that. What led 3 
them to believe this was that I had 
been giving so much charity money j 
out, and that a lot of “foreigners” 7 
came to my house. 1 
Q.: Father, did they bring any for- 
mal charges of espionage? 

FR. GROSS: They don’t bring any 
charges. I was told that clearly in the 
beginning. When I tried to deny any- 
thing or defend myself, they told me, 


by HOMER PAGE 

















“Our new society does not hold its 
procedures according to the old West- 
ern bourgeois capitalist countries’ 
procedures”—you know the words. 
Q.: You mean when you are taken, 
you are guilty? 

Fr. cross: And also during my trials, 
especially in the beginning when they 
were giving me the works—you might 
call it the third degree—the proofs 
were all against me. The very fact 
that I was taken was to them proof 
that I was guilty. My “guilt” had 
been proved long before by their own 
secret investigations. 

Q.: Then what is the purpose of a 
trial? 

FR. GROSS: Purpose of a trial? You 
have to understand their whole men- 
tality to understand that. Who under- 
stands that? 

Q.: Do they put you on trial to get 
a public confession out of you? 

FR. GROSS: Oh yes. With all their pris- 
oners—Chinese as well—what you 
are doing is confessing your crimes. 
And the sooner you do it, the better 
it is for you: you'll get leniency and 
you'll be relieved. Whereas, if you 
don’t confess, they will try to worm 
it out of you. They'll either train or 
“educate” your mind to show that 
your activities were harmful to the 
people. And if you do not, in the end, 
confess, then the time will come when 
this period for confession is over, and 
then they will present you with the 
facts. That means execution—it’s too 
late to confess. 

Q.: Let us go back to the beginning 
for a moment, Father. You say they 
picked you up. Then what did they 
do with you? 

FR. GROSS: They put me in jail in 
chains. 

Q.: Did they get rough with you? 
FR. GROSS: Yes. 

Q.: You mean physically? 

FR. GROSS: Yes, in order to get a 
quick confession while I was still in 
a state of shock. To help do that, they 
had to hold the threat of death over 
me—slow torture. 

Q.: Under these circumstances, what 
did you do? 
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FR. GROSS: Well, naturally, I denied 
everything in the beginning until | 
saw which way the wind was blowing. 
And then, in order to get myself out 
of the predicament, I would .. . I 
would confess to something I didn’t 
do that may have had a foundation 
in fact; but their interpretation of it, 
and their intentions, twisted it all 
around. For instance, while I was do- 
ing relief work, why naturally people 
would come into my house and speak 
to me and tell me what was going on. 
This went in one ear and out the 
other. Well, when I was being tor- 
tured both physically and mentally— 
constant trials day and night—I would 
say that I had won these people over. 
Even made myself a real spy, a for- 
mal spy. All of that I retracted later. 
[“I confessed, yes, I did,” Father 
Gross told an Associated Press re- 
porter on his arrival in San Fran- 
cisco. “After three days of beatings 
with sticks, straps and fists, and with 
a sword being held at my neck and 
being told I would die if I did not 
confess, I said, ‘Sure, 1 am a spy.’ ”’ | 
Q.: Was this a conscious action on 
your part to get relief from torture? 
You knew what you were doing? 
FR. GROSS: Oh yes. But then one con- 
fession leads to another and after 
months of trials you find out you are 
guilty of those crimes. Of course, I 
knew myself I wasn’t. But they had 
my signature on my confessions. 
Q.: Now, Father, we are getting to 
the heart of our discussion. Just what 
does a man of faith—such as yourself 
—do when he is faced with the kind 
of attitude and pressures you have 
described? 

FR. GROSS: Naturally, there was no 
question that I would dare to deny 
my faith. 

Q.: They never pressed that point? 
It never came up? 

FR. GROSS: Well, several times they 
wanted me to reveal a Confession that 
had been made to me, thinking I 
had gotten some information this 
way. I told them point-blank—that, 
I won’t do. I’d die before I did that. 
Then too, I was to admit that the 


Catholic Church—the Vatican—was 
a tool of American imperialists. Well, 
there too, I would never admit to any. 
thing like that. 

When it was a question of political 
activity—well, knowing no one would 
believe that, you would get into a pre- 
dicament and you wouldn’t know 
whether you could admit it or not. I 
had to determine myself after much 
praying and I might say to myself, 
“Well, I can go that far.” You might 
say it was a prevarication. Whether it 
was a downright lie or not, I don’t 
know. Of course, I realized that any 
confession I would make along those 
lines would not be believed by the 
world at large. 

Q.: You mean, knowing what the 
world now knows about brain-wash- 
ing? 
FR. GROSS: No, I mean that the world 
outside would know I was under du- 
ress. 

They tried to brain-wash me in the 
beginning. Not so much regarding 
my faith, but to eradicate my “bour- 
geois” ideas—to get me to say that 
capitalism and ‘tbe American way 
were wrong and against the people. 
Naturally, I wouldn’t fall for that. 
Sometimes I’d lose my temper and 
tell them things they wouldn’t like. 
Q.: What would they do about this? 
FR. GROSS: They’d beat me up, make 
me stand for hours and hours. 

[The SOUTH CHINA POST-HERALD 
(Hong Kong) quoted Father Gross as 
saying: “I thought I was going to die 
for sure, but it was only the begin- 
ning. They conducted trial after 
trial, one of which lasted eighteen 
days. During this trial I was forced 
to stand without sleep for three full 
days and was manacled hands and 
feet. My eyes started to close and 
they would throw cold tea in my 
face.” ] 

Q.: Father, as I understand brain- 
washing, the brain-washer first acts 
to condition you by deprivation— 
let’s say by keeping you a little too 
cold and not giving you enough to 
eat—and also by degrading you per- 
sonally with insults and attacks. 
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FR. GROSS: Well, in my experience— 
and that of other prisoners I knew— 
this deprivation and degradation was 
in order to get a confession out of 
you. As for brain-washing, that came 
later, in the “study” room in the pris- 
on. When not on trial, the prisoners 
had to study. The Communists hoped 
that through this brain-washing—this 
constant repetition of the same old 
stufl—they might make you see into 
your “mistake.” This was their meth- 
od. As they often told me, “You have 
the wrong idea. You have to see 
things in the proper light.” 

Q.: So the Communists had two aims 
concerning you? They wanted to 
wring a confession out of you, and 
they wanted to change your thoughts? 
FR. GROSS: Yes. Eventually, they gave 
up trying to brain-wash me as a bad 
job. In fact, after six or seven months, 
they had the other prisoners in the 
room try to work on me. They even 
used physical and mental torture, 
hoping that I would give in. It lasted 
about two months. Once, another 
prisoner said to me, “What do you 
think of Communism?” Well, I told 
him that I like the Chinese people, 
naturally, and as for Communism, 
I’m against it. I said that atheistic 
Communism and Catholicism are dia- 
metrically opposed. Well, I almost got 
the beating of my life. He beat me, 
pounded my head on the ground, 
knocked my teeth loose. Then he said, 
“Do you realize what that means? I'll 
report you to the authorities. That 


_means death.” Well, he reported it, 


and I learned later—on the QT—that 
they told him to lay low on that. All 
they wanted from me was a confes- 
sion. They didn’t expect us foreigners 
to fall for that stuff. 

You see, the way I have it figured 
out, they grabbed us at first, maybe 
really thinking we had had something 
to do with espionage. When they 
found out later on that we had had 
nothing to do with it, they had. to 
have some way out—something to 
show the public why they were con- 
demning us. Of course, I’m not sure 
this is true. But I think so. 
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Q.: Now, Father, let’s go back to this 
critical point. Where did you draw 
the line on just what you were will- 
ing to concede to them, and what you 
were unwilling to do? 

FR. GROSS: That’s a difficult question 
to answer. I was told before I was 
taken in that these Communists can 
make you believe black is white and 
white is black. I could never under- 
stand that. Well, after two years of 
it, I felt that they could prove to you 
—not make you believe, but prove to 
you—that black is white. 

I don’t know. You have to go 
through it. When it was a question 
of something definite—a question of 
faith or morals—we couldn’t give up 
our principles. We would die for 
them. But then, we weren’t going to 
die—at least that’s the way I felt— 
for a dollar. Or die for anything po- 
litical. And so in the beginning, as | 
said, I denied everything. But under 
constant pressure, I figured out that 
they wanted this particular confes- 
sion—they’d be satisfied with that. 
All right, I thought, I’ll admit to be- 
ing a spy, thinking that would be the 
end of it. Of course, it wasn’t. I saw 
to it that the wording of my con- 
fession did not really implicate me 
or anyone else, but that is difficult to 
describe in words. 

Q.: It-seems there is an area between 
what you will readily give up and 
what you will never give up. An area 
in which it is difficult to make a deci- 
sion. For example, making a confes- 
sion that might incriminate someone 
else. 

FR. GROSS: But, you see, there is no 
doubt about the fact that any evidence 
you give might incriminate someone 
else. Of course, you don’t tell a 
downright lie about someone to in- 
criminate him, but let me give you 
this example: They ask you if this 
business man brought information, 
was he a spy? Well, you might 
hesitate to reveal what he told 
you although he had no intention of 
telling you anything as a spy—you 
know, people come to your house 
and tell you things that are going 


on. Yet in the beginning, I did say 
that certain people told me thus and 
so. I was sorry I did, because that was 
developed, and developed, and devel- 
oped, and they would make a terrible 
crime out of it—saying he was giving 
me military information. 
Q.: In other words, it was difficult 
for you to tell what confession would 
hurt somebody else, and what 
wouldn’t? 
FR. GROSS: Very difficult to know 
where to draw the line. Many times 
I could say something that, to my 
mind, would be nothing. But they 
could work it up to a real case of 
spying for the American Government. 
Q.: Father, could I say that while the 
Communists were unsuccessful in 
separating you from the things you 
really believed, they were successful 
to some extent in using you to reveal 
information which was useful to them? 
FR. GROSS: You can say that one hun- 
dred per cent. 
Q.: All they needed was to have you, 
in order to get the facts out of you? 
FR. GROSS: Facts, yes, but no crimes. 
They developed these facts into 
crimes. You see, their ideas of es- 
pionage are different from ours. It is 
a diabolical but successful way. 
Q.: Would you say that any man 
could avoid being used for their pur- 
poses, once he is taken bodily and 
put into prison this way? 
FR. GROSS: Maybe a man of a very 
highly saintly character. I wasn’t that. 
In my talks with the other mission- 
aries, they were all in the same pre- 
dicament that I was. Some worse 
than I. Now, we all have qualms of 
conscience. I don’t know all the de- 
tails of these men who have con- 
fessed to crimes—as in the Korean 
War—but anyone who condemns 
them will receive my condemnation 
to the last degree. 

We suffered, yes. And personally, 
I think I’m guilty of many things I 
would not do in my normal state. 
Whether I am guilty before God, I 
don’t know. My faith, I never denied. 
My principles, I never denied. I would 
have died for them. 
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FOLK-SINGING JESUIT 


A French priest makes a hit with his repertoire 


of mountain ballads, Negro spirituals and religious songs 














For guitar-playing songster Pére Aimé Duval, a thin, 
blue-eyed, ingeriuous-looking Jesuit who has become one 
of France’s leading entertainers, folk-singing can be a 
mission. Without preaching a word, he has become part 
of a genuine religious revival in France, which has always 
appreciated novelty together with its piety. There is 
plenty of both in Pére Duval’s repertoire: folk songs, 
Negro spirituals (among them “Me voila, me voila, old 
noir Joe”) and religious songs which he writes himself; 
his latest hit is Seigneur, Mon Ami (“Lord, My Friend”). 


Now 38, Pere Duval began his career six years ago as 
a street musician, then became popular in provincial 
cafes before moving on to Paris. His appearances at big 


auditoriums (the pictures on these pages were taken at 
his recent triumph in Paris’ huge Velodrome d’Hiver) 
are sellouts, his records are snapped up and his fans range 
from nuns to jazz buffs. But he has problems. He suspects 
that bigness isn’t good for his art and that his superiors 
may soon have new ideas for him; so far they have been 


indulgent. 


Father Duval warms up in the dressing room 


of the Velodrome d’Hiver before his sell-out 


concert for fans from all over France. 











WOMEN IN 
THE WORLD 


A photographic gallery of 
feminine achievement 
ELIZABETH SEWELL, standing before Princeten’s 


Nassau Hall (she has just completed a series of lectures 
at the University) is a young English novelist, critic 
and short story writer. Now ending her fourth trip to 
the United States, she is a familiar figure in the Ameri- 
can academic community as a guest lecturer (at Vassar, 
Ohio State, Fordham). A convert, she says that besides 
liking America and the Americans, she admires the 


Church in this country and may return here to stay. 


SHEILA CUDAHY is a partner in the fast-growing 
publishing house of Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, which, 
largely due to her efforts, is noted for the outstanding 


religious books that appear alongside of its many gen- 


eral titles. (Among F. S. & C. authors are Thomas 
Merton, Francois Mauriac, Paul Horgan and John La- 
Farge, S.J.) Miss Cudahy’s special pride is her Vision 
Books, a series of biographies for teen-agers of saints 
and heroes written by prominent Catholic authors. She 
is now making plans for a series of “Vision Giants” 
which she hopes will capture something of the great 
cultural heritage of the Church in this country. 
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HELENE ISWOLSKY, like the children of many 
other Czarist diplomats, made the dangerous trek 
from St. Petersburg to Paris and thence to New York, 
bearing in her heart an exile’s passionate love of 
Mother Russia. In her books and teaching (first at 
Vassar, now at Fordham’s Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies) and as a founder of the Third Hour, 
a gathering point for Catholic, Protestant and Ortho- 
dox intellectuals, she tries to interpret Holy Russia 
to Americans who know that country only as a vast 
slave camp. Living alone in a small apartment in New 
York, surrounded by ikons and other relics of Eastern 
Christianity, she says, “My life is drawing to a happy 
retirement. It has been dedicated to stressing every- 


thing that can bring Russian Orthodox and Catholics 


together, because only in the Universal Church can 


the solution to Communism be found.” 





ANNE FREMANTLE, a writer of fascinating fecundity, a frequent commuter 
between New York and Europe, and the mother of three sons, is known for her 
quick, incisive grasp of literary realities. Now a U.S. citizen and a permanent 
resident of New York, she has been for the last six years an editor during special 


sessions of the General Assembly of the United Nations (on whose broad portico 


she was photographed). Her literary output spans an astonishing range: besides 
a vast number of books (one of which brought her a Christopher award), she 


contributes to a wide variety of magazines which run from Vogue and The 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly to The Commonweal and The Seminarian. 

















ELOISE SPAETH has for a dozen years been quietly fanning a 
revolution in the field of religious art by trying to bring artist and 
patron (the Church) together in a mutually helpful collaboration. 
With two of her four children married and another in the Navy, she 
currently finds time to serve as an officer of the American Federation 
of Arts: her exciting new project is a travelling exhibit called “God 
and Man in Art.” Last August Mrs. Spaeth and her husband, a for- 
mer president of the Liturgical Arts Society, took over the famed 
Guild Book Shop in New York; this summer Mrs. Spaeth will travel 
to Europe to look for suitable items—crucifixes, statues, paintings, 
créches and cards—to present to an increasingly art-conscious Catho- 
lic public. 

a 


“ALMA SAVAGE runs the only nationwide lecture service specializ- 


ing in Catholic speakers. With a background in teaching, writing and 
publishing that began in St. Louis, she started the service eleven 
years ago with the double aim of making Catholics better-informed 
and furnishing a catalyst—in the persons of dynamic, authoritative 
speakers—during the “critical interval” between an inquirer’s first 
question about the Church and the deep, living interest that leads to 
conversion. In cooperation with the Catholic forums that have sprung 
up all over the country, Miss Savage’s impressive list of lecturers— 
among them are James M. O’Neill, Bruce Marshall, Douglas Hyde, 
Msgr. John J. Dougherty and Sir Arnold Lunn—have helped acquaint 
thousands with the deeper levels of Catholic spirituality and thought. 





LOUISE HOGUET, a gracious, keen-witted hostess 
and an initiator of numerous projects on behalf of the 
Church, has been particularly active in Catholic edu- 
cation, having helped establish and develop two well- 


known private schools, Portsmouth Priory at Ports- 
mouth, R. I., and Saint David’s in New York. Mrs. 


Hoguet was also instrumental in encouraging the Car- 


thusians to attempt their first U.S. foundation (at Whit- 
ingham, Vermont) and in starting Lincoln Hall, an 
institution run by the Christian Brothers for the re- 
habilitation of delinquent boys. These and her many 
other achievements have twice won papal honors for 
Mrs. Hoguet—the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice Cross and 
appointment as Dame Commander in the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This photograph was taken in the 
living room of her home, where she and her husband 


will soon celebrate their golden wedding anniversary. 


> 


JULIE KERNAN, who still bears the soft-spoken 
traces of a southern childhood (Roanoke, Virginia 
and the Catholic schools of Washington, D.C.), is 
known for her sparkling translations of works by the 
Maritains and Francois Mauriac. Now editor at P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, she has a hand in shaping the direc- 
tion of one of America’s oldest Catholic publishers. 
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The child, his body and his soul 

The child, his body and his sou 

NOTES ON USING THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN TEACHING THE 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINES 


_ We cannot live without adopting 
Fa point of view, any more than we 

‘can speak without creating prose. 

'To be surprised by this is to show 
| an incredible naivete. 
| To limit human life to the mate- 
'tial world is to subscribe to a ma- 
' terialistic philosophy; to be Christian 
| is to admit spiritual values. Each of 
' us has to make his own choice: and 
| what is inadmissible is mixing con- 

‘tradictory viewpoints. To say that 
'“a child up to the age of three is 
' only a digestive tract” is to deny the 

possibility of an interior life. To 
| treat a child as though he were only 

\an assemblage of physiological 
| functions, to see in him only vegeta- 
“tive and animal life, not to recog- 
“nize his psychic life, is to deny the 
‘soul. 

| , What keeps us from recognizing 
the Holy Spirit in the child is the 
fact that he cannot reason—how- 
Fever, we too often confuse 
» “thought” with “spirit.” Coming 
from the infinite and tending again 
_ toward the infinite, the human 
/ spirit, embarked on the great ad- 

'venture of earthly existence, takes 
| possession successively of the ele- 
"ments which constitute the psycho- 
physical structure of man. Muscles, 

“nerves, feelings and thoughts are 
' destined to become tools of the 
| spirit, but this demands a careful 
apprenticeship, and it is only near 
| the end of a long life of effort that 
(the spirit has realized its conquest 
' and that a man comes to a perfect 
"mastery of himself. 

-_ This long work of conquest— 
"which has to be pursued over a 
|) period of years—begins in the first 
- weeks of life and attains a particu- 
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lar intensity between the child’s 
first and fifth years. During that 
time his mind is visibly at grips 
with matter: each gesture is an ef- 
fort toward the coordination of his 
motor responses. What difference 
does it make if he doesn’t speak? 
It is by gestures that he expresses 
his interior drama. The first duty 
of the educator is to respect—even 
more, to favor—this activity. The 
adult’s constant preoccupation 
should be to furnish the child with 
means of activity, and his continual 
effort should be to restrain in him- 
self the impulse which urges him 
to be constantly correcting the er- 
rors of the child. What if a child 
makes mistakes in small material 
details? . .. What counts here is not 
the result but the effort. 

The adult is haunted by the desire 
for a practical result; the child, 
however, is preoccupied with inte- 
rior perfection. ‘Hurry up!” cries the 
adult, always in a hurry to get 
somewhere. ‘Let me take possession 
of my limbs,” is the child’s word- 
less reply. ‘Don’t touch that!” says 
the adult. “How else shall | become 
the master of my hands?” says 
the child. 

“Oh, how silly you are!’ the 
adult complains. The child lets the 
words pass and holds his peace, 
like a wise man. But he remembers 
what he hears, and some years 
later, he employs the same lan- 
guage, the same accent, the same 
intonation, giving back to the adult 
all that he has accumulated through 
the years when—the adult believed 
—he was “only a digestive tract.” 

To aid the child in the conquest 
of his body by his spirit, the adult 


by Helene Lubienska 


does not have a great deal to do. 
All that is necessary is to give the 
child a little room, allow him to 
move around, and furnish him with 
the material of experience. 

But what the child should receive 
above all is calm. Agitation dissi- 
pates and fatigues: silence favors 
effort and leads to recollection of 
the spirit. And this is not difficult to 
achieve. Once he understands the 
drama of the child, the adult arrives 
spontaneously at an attitude of re- 
spect. He learns to speak quietly 
and to be sparing of words. He 
keeps from interfering thoughtless- 
ly and imposing himself on the 
child’‘s activities. He no longer 
judges, he sympathizes; he does not 
blame, he aids. In this way, in the 


_ great work which takes place be- 


fore his eyes, he does not give him- 
self credit for playing the principal 
role, but instead, tries humbly to 
second the child’s own efforts to- 
ward coordination—efforts which, 
continued into manhood, ought to 
result at last in the triumph of the 
spirit. 


? MUSCULAR EDUCATION 


f 


In its development, the intellec- 
tual life needs spatial activity, and 
the hand should be the auxiliary 
of the brain. But in practice we do 
not take this into consideration. 
Quite the contrary—the further in- 
struction is stretched, the more the 
school is engaged in disassociating 
cerebral activity from muscular. This 
is evidently due to a combination 
of laziness and expediency on the 
part of educators, because it is eas- 
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ier to keep an eye on students in a 
limited space and it is more eco- 
nomical to confine their manual ac- 
tivities to writing. 

We often recommend self-mastery 
to children, but it is always at the 
least opportune moment, when 
they are in the grip of some violent 
emotion. To be able to control one- 
self at difficult moments means long 
practice in self-mastery before- 
hand. 

Of what does self-mastery con- 
sist? What exactly is to be mas- 
tered? It is a matter of commanding 
the muscles of the hands, of the 
feet, of the throat, of the face. In 
other words, one must direct one’s 
gestures, one’s voice, one’s facial 
expressions. This is an exquisite art 
which has always been appreciated 
in good company and which in the 
Orient is taught from the cradle; it 
is an art which modern civilization 
has singularly neglected. If it is re- 
grettable that the art of self-mastery 
is not taught in early infancy, it is 
so much more important to exercise 
it later! 

It is never superfluous to make 
children and adolescents more 
aware of their general posture, 
more conscious of their gestures, 
attitudes and comportment. Since 
they act on impulse, or by force of 
habit, when they commit a blunder 
they say that it was not done “on 
purpose’—an inadmissible excuse, 
because a conscious man should not 
do something wrong “not on pur- 
pose” or do good “by chance.” He 
must learn to do things well “on 
purpose.” 

Muscular education begins with 
exercises in walking. (We might say 
that the conscience takes its stand 
on the soles of the feet!) Is it possi- 
ble, we ask, that walking has such 
a great influence on intellectual de- 
velopment, and even on moral 
conscience? One need only make the 
experiment with children, and as- 
tonishment yields to conviction. 

To come to maturity as a man 
and to-walk in the ways of the 
spirit it is necessary for the child 
to begin learning to put one foot 
ahead of the other on the earth. 

Everyone knows the irresistible 
attraction children find in walking 





on tracks and rails, in balancing on 
fences. Is it the difficulty in keeping 
one’s balance that fascinates them? 
Or is it the security this admir- 
ably precise exercise gives to foot, 
eye and mind? It is clear that when- 
ever children walk a fence reil they 
are obliged to make an effort which 
involves all their muscles and ab- 
sorbs their attention completely. To 
obtain the same result in a class- 
room, Maria Montessori, the gréat 
European educator, used to draw a 
circle in the center of the floor; it 
was called the line. There is nothing 
like the line for teaching children 
discipline; a gesture is enough and 
children will place themselves on it 
in order. That in itself avoids many 
useless words. 

One walks on this circle as on a 
fence, being careful not to step off 
the chalk mark. Singing a lullaby 
or nursery rhyme makes this exer- 
cise more attractive. It should never 
be allowed to degenerate into a rou- 
tine; the children must not be left 
to walk in a circle in just any man- 
ner, or with their minds somewhere 
else, like prisoners in a yard. To 
‘keep the children’s attention alive, 
the adult must multiply the diffi- 
culties: the child may practice walk- 
ing with a small bag of sand on 
his head or carrying a glass of 
water in his hand. 

What is sought is to fix the atten- 
tion, to calm all feeling of nervous- 
ness, to establish a regular bodily 
rhythm. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of unstable children 
whose rhythm is always defective 
and whose motor responses are not 
well coordinated with mind and 
will. 

Try this: have your children walk 
on the chalk line while counting: 
One, two, three. It is a matter of 
stepping heavily on One, lightly on 
two and three. An uncoordinated 
child will not be able to do it. He 
appears to be looking for a_ third 
foot. One must try it with him— 
walking in place, marking time, 
holding him by the hand. 

Little by little the rhythm com- 
municates itself to his refractory 
members. It is as though a bond 
has been established between the 
feet and the brain. From that mo- 








ment on, the child's progress in other 
areas will be noteworthy. 


THE BODY’S SILENCE: 
discipline and liberty 


The ideal of the conscient man is 
to make his body and his thoughts 
the docile instruments of his spir- 
itual “1.” This ideal is difficult to 
attain: it takes practice. 

All we have said in the preceding 
sections has a bearing on that train- 
ing: we have tried throughout to 
make the child aware of his actions. 
But that is not enough. There is a 
necessary counterbalance to action 
and that is the inhibition of move- 
ment, the practice of immobility. 
This is even more difficult than the 
control of movement: one cannot 
achieve it without daily practice. 
Maria Montessori called this “The 
Lesson of Silence.” 

The lesson of silence is one of 
capital importance; the progress of 
children may be measured by their 
progress in silence. As long as they 
are undisciplined and agitated, as 
long as their spiritual energies are 
scattered, they are not able to as- 
similate very much. Once a degree 
of exterior calm has been estab- 
lished by an effort of will, every- 
thing falls into place. 

In the Montessori schools in Ev- 
rope the Lesson in Silence follows 
an established ritual. The shades 
are pulled down and in the semi- 
darkened room, the teacher is the 
first to sit quietly, as: an example 
for the children. Each one at his 
place lays aside his work, closes his 
eyes or puts his head between his 
hands. Experience has taught me to 
modify this behavior a little. | no- 
ticed that it was difficult to sit 
still for long in a chair. After a very: 
few seconds you begin to feel a 
tingling sensation in the limbs and 
the back of the chair seems to push 
against you, making breathing dif- 
ficult. When I realized this, | began 
to schedule the lesson in silence 
after the walking exercises on the 
line, having the children sit on the 
floor, Indian-fashion. (Where the 
floor was tiled, we laid down little 
rag-rugs for each child, which we 


called prayer rugs or gazelle skins, *» 
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calling to mind the Mohammedans 
and Hindus. This is a very natural 
position in which Orientals are able 
to remain immobile for hours.) The 
limbs are well-anchored and the 
chest is free for unobstructed 
breathing. Further, | have noticed 
that proximity to the ground has a 
calming effect. In cases of excite- 
ment or hysteria nothing is more 
effective than to have the children 
stretch out on the ground. 

One day, in a class directed by 
one of my students, | heard a deaf- 
ening uproar. It was hot outside 
and the children were extremely 
restless. Then, suddenly, there was 
silence and it continued indefinitely. 
Intrigued, | looked into the class- 
room: chairs and tables had been 
pushed against the wall; the young 
instructress was standing in the cor- 
ner, a finger to her lips, and the 
fifteen children were lying face 
down on the floor, their arms 
crossed, their heads at rest. Several 
were asleep. 

The instructress must have started 
by giving them marching exercises 
and gymnastics, for the classroom 
did not look like a battlefield with 
bodies strewn in disorder, but 
rather reminded one of a picture of 
swimmers performing ballet figures 
in the water; the children had lain 
down in the form of a star, agree- 
able to see and very restful. 

That time it had been a matter of 
calming the excited children at any 
price, even letting them go to 
sleep. But as a general rule, the 
lesson in silence should not be con- 
fused with a state of somnolence. 
On the contrary, it calls for a real 
effort of the will, which is obliged 
to control feet, hands, neck, mouth, 
eyes and breathing, so that nothing 
moves at all. It is only thus that 
one may obtain a truly impressive 
silence. At such a time it is impos- 
sible to think of anything else but 
self-control. : 

At the same time, since silence is 
not an end in itself but only a 
means of developing awareness, 
one must not neglect “the call” even 
if the class is very large. In a 
Montessori class, the teacher stands 
behind a door and calls the children 
one by one in a pleasant voice. 


Each child gets up, puts his chair in 
place quietly, and goes to join the 
teacher, walking on tiptoe. 

My students have sometimes had 
classes of forty and even fifty chil- 
dren, and the door of their class- 
rooms might open on a noisy corri- 
dor. It was impossible for them in 
such cases to follow the Montessori 
method to the letter. They had the 
children sit on the floor in a circle 
and put their heads in their hands; 


as each was called the child rose 


and stood in his place as still as a 
statue. 

Some visitors who witnessed one 
of these lessons. in silence said, 
“Your silence game is very impres- 
sive.” But this is a profanation. 
Silence is not a game. It is a very 
serious and very important exer- 
cise, for silence is the key to true 
liberty. 

Too often we adults arrive at a 
false idea of liberty, and then teach 
it to children: we see liberty as an 
absence of constraint, as unregu- 
lated activity without limits or. pur- 
pose. To children glued to their 
seats, obliged to submit passively 
to a torrent of words, liberty means 
the right to run and shout. 

The adult’s idea is completely 
negative; the child’s is a violent 
reaction against a chronic offense 
against-liberty. The true essence of 
liberty, which is indispensable to 
man, is the liberty to move and to 
think at one’s own individual pace. 
Discipline is not opposed to liberty, 
but rather inseparable from it. The 
degree to which a man is disci- 
plined is that to which he is free. 
Consider how the dancer leaps 
through space; how the fingers of 
the pianist fly over the keyboard; 
how the swimmer defies the depths 
of the sea. To be free a man must 
discipline himself. My spirit is al- 
ways in my hands, says the Psalm- 
ist. In the language of pedagogy 
we say: My activity is always di- 
rected by my knowing will. To re-: 
spect the child’s liberty is to help 
him discipline himself. It is to be- 
come the ally of his centripetal 
energy. against his centrifugal 
drives. It is to guide him toward his 
fulfillment as a conscient and re- 
sponsible human being. 











FATHER LOMBARDI 
AND THE 
CRUSADE OF LOVE 


From top to toe of the Italian peninsula a 
frail Neapolitan Jesuit named Riccardo Lom- 
bardi is known by all as a holy priest and as 
one of the most persuasive preachers within 
living memory. He reached the peak of his 
fame during Italy’s bitter election campaign 
of 1948, when, to huge crowds all over the 
country, he preached a “crusade of love.” 
“Woe to the rich man who does not hear the 
call,” he cried. “Woe to the poor man who 
angrily nourishes hate and dreams of. vio- 
lence . . . The age of love is approaching.” 
His calls for a new Christianity ring out with 
the clarity of a prophet: 

Bb “lt is either in Communism or Christian- 
ity that humanity must find a solution . 
The purely materialistic view which discards 
spiritual values leads to the dictatorship of 
a single class and to the concentration of this 
dictatorship finally in the hands of a single 
man...” 

‘® “Men and women arise! A new age ap- 
proaches . .. You were born to see the age 
of Christian solidarity when wealth will be 
voluntarily and freely bent to the common 


good without the need of violence but through 
love . . . DIEU LE VEULT.” ; 
“Do not think that priests will ever again | 
die, as they did in the French Revolution, mere- 7 
ly in defense of the rich man’s privilege. 1 7 
shall untiringly preach the limitation of wealth ~ 
.. +» The wealthy, ’'m sorry, will have much 4 
to suffer. It’s hard to part with one’s goods. a 
But if the wealthy overcome the temptation 7 
of their wealth, they will find a bright fire 
leaping up in their breasts and they shall know 
happiness . . .” 
> “Let us all unite our love for Our Lady 
. .. with our determination to destroy egoism 
in ourselves, also all vain glory and selfishness 
. . . Let us love again . . . Do not listen to 
demagogues who preach class hate. It leads 
only to tyranny ... . If we cleanse our con- 
sciences ... those who are today mighty shall 
fall; by God’s grace they too shall see the 
light and rush into our open arms. Our past 
was terrible because we failed to love. Our 4 
present is fearful because love is buried. Let | 
us turn to the Virgin, to the Queen of Peace, = 
that we may find again love in family and @ 
nation...” 4 
Recently, Father Lombardi has been giving ~ 
a series of retreats to Catholic leaders of every 
rank, asking them to subject their own inter- 4 
ests and activities to a searching reappraisal % 
and to dedicate themselves wholly to a united 7 
“collective apostolate.” So great has been his % 
success that in the past three years over 200 % 
bishops and archbishops, 7,000 priests, 2,000 4 
sisters and hundreds of lay people have at- 
tended his retreats. Late last fall, to show 4 
his approval of this “Movement for a Better 3 
World,” Pope Pius himself opened the Move- 


ment’s new International Center at Villa Mon- © 


dragone near Rome. There, one day recently, 7 
in the midst of a group of young priest- | 
retreatants to whom he had just given a % 
final conference, Father Lombardi posed for 4 
JUBILEE’s photographer Bob Willoughby, who % 
caught his ascetic features and kind, warm ~ 
smile, a 
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The Supreme Order of Christ, most important of the five papal orders, can be given only to Catholics, and is usually reserved 
for heads of state. The white Latin cross recalls the Order's Crusading days; the collar resembles those of ancient knights. 
Cross, crown and brooch (the “trophy” ) are suspended from the collar. The star-shaped “plaque” at top is worn on the breast. 
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apal decorations (ToPr ROW) are the gold Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice Cross, instituted by Leo XIII and bearing his image plus the lilies 

1 d comets of his family crest; and the Benemerenti Medal (in gold, silver or bronze), hanging from a tiara-and keys-trophy and 
arrying a relief of the reigning pope. Lowest papal order (Bottom), that of St. Sylvester, Pope, was created by Gregory XVI. 

ls insignia—white cross with a medal of the saint—include those of Knight, two classes of Commanders, and Grand Cross Knight. 


ONORS FROM THE POPE 


The world’s oldest 


monarchy decorates the deserving 


with medals of dignity and beauty 


Ever since the Crusades, when men of high 
heart and ready sword banded together to 
capture the Holy Places and defend them 
against the Saracens, orders of knights have 
been associated with the Church. Though they 
no longer retain their original religio-military 
character, five of them are still governed di- 
rectly by the Pope, who confers membership 
in them in recognition of great personal merit 


and service to the Church. Oldest and most 
important is the Supreme Order of Christ 
(insignia on opposite page), which began as 
the Knights Templar to protect Christian pil- 
grims in Jerusalem. Second to it in age and 
dignity is the Order of the Golden Spur (page 
45), also of medieval origin and today hav- 
ing less than a dozen members (the most re- 
cent recipient was Prince Rainier of Monaco). 
Together with three other pontifical orders of 
knighthood—the Orders. of Pius, Saint Creg. 
ory and Saint Sylvester, Pope—and two pa- 
pal decorations—the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
Cross and the Benemerenti Medal—they make 
up as beautiful and impressive a group of 
honors as any state bestows. 








Second-ranking pontifical order is that of the Golden Spur, which dates © 
from the Middle Ages. Unlike the Order of Christ, it may be awarded ~ 
to non-Catholics who help the cause of Catholicism, e.g., by signing © 
a concordat guaranteeing freedom of worship or of missionary activity. 
The gold cross has a white medallion with a crowned monogram of Mary. — 
Pendent from the cross is a knight’s spur, also in gold, 


Best known order in the U.S. is that of St. Gregory the Great ‘eae created by Gregory XVI in 1831 to honor those who helped 7 
put down political troubles in the Papal States. Its insignia is a red, eight-pointed star with a white medal of the saint. 4 
LEFT TO RIGHT: Knight, Knight Commanders, civil and military, Knight of the Grand Cross. The Order of Pius (Bottom), begun © 
by Pius 1X in 1847, bears his name and the legend vintuti ET MERITO (“For Virtue and Merit”) ona blue star with gold rays. © 
Insignia shown are: Knight of the Third Class, two classes of Knight Commanders, Knight of the Grand Cross. 
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FEODOR DOSTOEVSKY: 
DRAMATIST OF THE SOUL 
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From the depths of his complex being, he created | 
an unequalled imaginative landscape, in which 
faith, doubt, criminality and sanctity 


struggled on the “battlefield of man’s heart” 


by RICHARD GILMAN 
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# { Lways and in everything I go to the extreme limit,” 

Feodor Dostoievsky once wrote. And another time: 
“| hear strange things mostly.” In such confessions, those 
for whom the reading of Dostoievsky is a great and inim- 
itable experience recognize something of the reason for 
their admiration. But other readers, perhaps not less 
sophisticated, will see here only the source of their baffle- 
ment, irritation and even disgust. And these two responses 
are possible because Dostoievsky is one of those creators 
who, like Dante, have gone so far into the nature of 
existence that they inspire either a passionate willingness 
to be led or a feeling of acute discomfort. 

Like Dante, Dostoievsky created a cosmos, with its own 
principles of movement, conflict and resolution, its hier- 
archies and powers. Such universes, with their mystical 
appearance of being truer than the one we ourselves have 
known, are impenetrable to both the casual and aggres- 
sive visitor. No one can hope to raid them for isolated 
meanings +r pick them over for specific riches; they have 
to be inhabited. 

But what initial resistance to our understanding is pre- 
sented by this Dostoievskian world, this unprecedented 
reality the Russian genius—epileptic, furiously torn, feel- 
ing criminality in his heart—spun from his imagination 
and his soul! It seems when we first enter it a place of 
unreason, gratuitous violence, discontinuity and excess. A 
theme is established, we grasp its significance—and con- 
tradictions proliferate like vines. Men murder what they 
love and love what they destroy. Intimate confessions are 
shouted from housetops, while the most trivial social lapse 
causes agonizing embarrassment. The chaos seems every- 
where. An insignificant detail conceals something enor- 
mous, mountains turn into mice. Cause seems to follow 
from consequence, psychological and intellectual laws ap- 
pear to be reversed. The whole framework of human experi- 
ence is wrenched apart, forced into new and almost un- 
recognizable molds. And all this is particularly marked 
in the later masterpieces with which nearly all newcomers 
to Dostoievsky inadvisedly begin—The Idiot, The Pos- 
sessed, The Brothers Karamazov, or even Crime and Pun- 
ishment. 

And yet are these novels really so chaotic, is the power 
that so impresses us on first reading them merely dis- 
orderly, a shapeless energy that moreover has its origins 
in the grotesque and pathological and never transcends 
them? It is true that Dostoievsky, more than any other 
novelist, is concerned with the grotesque and the aberrant, 
but it is not true that they occupy even a major sector of 
his vision or that his work is therefore rendered chaotic 
or formless. On the contrary, no other novelist has pro- 
duced so consistent and integrated a design, one so firmly 
rooted in physical actuality and at the same time so rev- 
elatory of higher modes of being. It has been said of 
Dostoievsky that he takes up where other novelists leave 
off. And if this is true it is because he is not in fact a 
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novelist, in the old narrative tradition or even the new 
psychological dimension that opened with Stendhal, not 
a chronicler, philosopher or analyst, but a tragedian, a 
metaphysician and a seer. And it is under these three 
aspects—tragedy, metaphysics and prophecy—that he has 
to be seen. Similarly, his books have to be read as reli- 
gious dramas, perhaps the greatest anyone ever wrote. 

In this it is essential to remember that Dostoievsky was 
supremely an artist; he never advanced a metaphysical 
concept or a theological truth as an abstraction, but made 
them issue from the richest existential reality, as action, 
gesture, speech. Divorced from the animating and self- 
correcting contexts of his novels, his political ideas and 
his judgments on non-orthodox religions—he was a se- 
vere and ill-informed critic of both Judaism and Catholi- 
cism—are often erratic. But his artist’s instinct is almost 
infallible and it never permits him to substitute statement 
for creation, assertion for imaginative demonstration. 
Ideas are rooted in minds, emotions in bodies, and truth 
is revealed in the interplay of mind with mind, body with 
body and total men with others equally complete. 

UT IN ORDER to unlock the secrets of Dostoievsky’s 
B world, to discover its controlling themes and under- 
lying unity, we have first to understand and accept him 
precisely on.the psychological and narrative levels that so 
overwhelm and confuse us. It is a commonplace that Dos- 
toievsky is most often considered by both critics and the 
public as preeminently a psychologist. Freud, Jung and 
Adler all spoke of him as their master, a most daring 
proto-explorer of the grand themes of psychoanalysis— 
the existence and power of the unconscious, the signifi- 
cance of dreams, the ambivalence of human action, guilt, 
despair, anxiety. He was the first to deliberately utilize 
for his art what before him was only suspected and after 
him, and largely because of him, became a central aspect 
of literature. 

It is the unconscious factor in the motivations of Dos- 
toievsky’s characters that makes them act so irrationally. 
They are driven by forces beyond their conscious will or 
understanding, elemental passions that erupt from the 
depths and involve them in the most astonishing kinds 
of behavior. A young man obeys a sudden impulse to 
lead a distinguished gentleman around by the nose; a 
woman throws 100,000 rubles in the fire and challenges 
her suitor to get it out; a boy viciously bites the hand of 
the only person who has befriended him. Often, too, they 
exhibit a violent duality of emotion. A critic has remarked 
that Dostoievsky’s characters are never closer to love than 
when they hate, never closer to hate than when they are 
expressing love. In one of his most remarkable shorter 
works, The Eternal Husband, Dostoievsky creates the 
figure of a cuckolded man who is strangely and fatefully 
attracted to his wife’s lover, a man whom he would be 
expected to, and somewhere does in fact, hate. 

All these truths of human behavior, these ambivalences 
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and contradictions, are so well known to us now—at least 
theoretically—that we are in danger of forgetting how 
revolutionary was Dostoievsky’s recognition of them in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Yet so deeply did he pene- 
trate into the secrets of the psyche, so unsurpassed was his 
awareness of them as living, effective realities—as op- 
posed to our abstract formulations—that he still has a 
great deal to teach us even here. Perhaps most important 
is the discovery we make in Dostoievsky’s books of how 
strenuously we keep ourselves from self-knowledge, how 
we reject the hints of evil that rise up from hidden places 
within us. Every secret thing we are ashamed of, every 
degrading impulse we harbor, is, in Dostoievsky, hustled 
as it were to the surface, articulated and made explicit. It 
is this quality of consciousness about the unconscious and 
the repressed that is so striking in his books, and it is one 
element that keeps them from being naturalistic, that is 
to say, from being confined in a psychological jungle 
which lets no other light enter. 

It is not that Dostoievsky’s characters know why they 
act as they do, but that they see themselves in action. 
Dostoievsky, their creator, does know, but for him this 
is a preliminary knowledge and he does not reveal it to 
us except through the internal strategies of his art, its 
encounters, surprises and ironies. By keeping his charac- 
ters aware of themselves but withholding from them, as 
well as from the reader, any immediate or definitive under- 
standing, he intensifies the drama of their lives, which be- 
come transformed, subtly and inexorably, into a search 
for meaning, but a process of self-discovery expressing 
itself in action rather than speculation. Furthermore, by 
pitching the events of their lives at extreme points of 
passion and violence, he insures that his characters are 
unable to escape the consequences of their natures, forc- 
ing them, as it were, to the objective equivalents of their 
internal situations. 

In all this we begin to gain a hint of something that 
becomes increasingly clear as we read Dostoievsky: that 
he is not so much interested in psychological truth in itself 
as in what it reflects and incarnates of human existence 
at a much deeper level, at its very root. In The Brothers 
Karamazov, Dimitri gives a brilliant description of his 
own divided being: “. . 
headlong with my heels up, and am pleased to be falling 
in that degraded attitude, and pride myself on it. And 
in the very depths of that degradation I begin a hymn of 


. when I leap into the pit, I go 








praise.” And in the same passage he says: “I go on and 
I don’t know whether I’m going to shame or to light and 
joy.” 

Shame or light? The significance is clear. At some point 
in each of Dostoievsky’s books, and at a central point in 
his work as a whole, psychological reality begins to change 
into metaphysical reality; the problems of the mind be. 
come the problems of the soul. 

UT BEFORE we move into this further Dostoievskian 

dimension, it would be helpful to know something 
about how he himself was led up to it. This personal his- 
tory, which like that of every artist is so centrally a his- 
tory of imaginative growth, revolves profoundly around 
one seminal event. In 1849, Dostoievsky, then 28, was 
arrested for subversive political activity, sentenced to 
death and, three days before Christmas, led out to be 
shot. In sub-zero cold, dressed in the traditional thin white 
shirt of the condemned, he and his fellow-conspirators 
were tied to stakes, given a crucifix to kiss and had the 
order for their execution read. For some time they waited, 
Dostoievsky afterwards describing these moments as at 
once the most horrifying and most intense of his entire 
life. Suddenly a horseman rode up with an order from 
the Czar commuting the sentences to imprisonment in 
Siberia. (It was learned later that the order was known 
beforehand and that the execution scene had, cruelly, been 
staged as a lesson.) 

Dostoievsky spent four years in a Siberian prison-camp 
and, after his release, six more years in forced service 
with a Siberian regiment. He was profoundly changed 
when he returned to Russia in 1859. The son of an alco- 
holic ex-army surgeon, he had studied military engineer- 
ing in St. Petersburg, then had changed to literature and 
while still a youth plunged vigorously into the intellectual 
and political life of the capital. At 24 he had published 
his first novel, Poor Folk, a Dickens-like tale which though 
praised by his contemporaries for its compassion and 
technical inventiveness exhibited little of his future genius. 
Now at 38 he felt himself centrally changed. 

What had happened to him, during those minutes spent 
waiting for death and during ten years in Siberia, was a 
twofold movement of his spirit: toward a preoccupation 
with the nature of evil and toward a faith he had not up 
to then possessed. He had become fascinated by crime 
in all its aspects—its sociology, its psychology, above all 
what it revealed about the human soul, for it seemed to 
him clearly related to the problem of religious belief. 
Later he was to write about one element of that relation- 
ship: “In the forlornness of forced labor, one thirsts for 
faith like dry grass for the rain and one finds it at last 
only because the truth is seen more clearly in time of 
misfortune.” 

But his faith was not yet a conscious one nor had it be- 
come a central impulse of his writing. It was never to be 
serene and sure; on the contrary, a violent alternation 
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between belief and doubt was to mark his entire life, 
causing him intense personal anguish but contributing as 
nothing else did to the overwhelming tension of his art. 
That art, in the first years after his return, remained 
anchored in a more or less romantic soil. He wrote a 
powerful description of his life in prison, The House of 
the Dead, and a novel, The Insulted and Injured, which 
signalled an advance in psychological insight and intro- 
duced some embryonic hints of his later themes, but was 
marred by sentimentality and a sort of domestic caution. 

ECAUSE HE COULD never for long remain isolated from 

Russian life, he threw himself into extra-creative 
activity, founding a magazine in which he could discuss 
leading issues of the day. Russian society was badly 
divided, he saw, a split which extended into the psyches 
of many individuals. Beyond the basic class divisions, the 
wealthy and the educated were themselves torn by con- 
flicting beliefs about Russia’s future. Loosely, the major 
positions were those of the Europeanizers, the nihilists 
and the Slavophiles. The latter were men who felt that 
Russia’s salvation lay in her peasant masses—in whom 
religious faith remained strong—and in identifying with 
the cultures and national aspirations of the Slavic peoples 
of Europe. The Europeanizers looked to the West; they 
admired French culture, English industry and German 
philosophy and science. The nihilists, a shadowy group 
which had no political unity or common program, but 
in whom we recognize now the forerunners of the founders 
of Russian Communism, were dedicated to social upheaval, 
to sweeping away the debris of the past and fashioning 
society on a new and anti-religious foundation. 

It was the Europeanizers and revolutionaries whom 
Dostoievsky began now to pillory so savagely in his jour- 
nalism and his art. He had never been an extreme revo- 
lutionary, but now his political thinking, affected more 
and more by his growing imaginative grasp of human 
motivation, changed rapidly. But actually it was his total 
thought that was maturing. It was becoming increasingly 
clear to him that in the comfortable European belief in 
reason, the natural goodness of man and the automatic 
quality of progress, together with the reaction it inspired 
—an unthinking desire for radical change—lay the seeds 
of an enormous disaster. In 1863 he published a short 
novel which startled the political world with its fierce 
outcry against the rationalist assumptions, and would 
have shocked it even more had its prophetic nature been 
clearly seen. 

Notes from the Underground, written in the form of a 
soliloquy addressed to the “learned gentlemen” who were 
steering Europe’s placid course, is a brilliant tour de 
force on the theme of human waywardness. Its narrator 
asserts the existence in each man, and in society as a 
whole, of a “moral underground.” In this underground, 
this “cellar,” are spawned all the irrational forces which 
make a mockery of our carefully conceived moral systems 
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and our dreams of perfectibility. After a long dissertation 
exploding every moral and social platitude then current, 
the narrator relates an experience of his own which dem- 
onstrates how men are capable of choosing against the 
good and against their own apparent interests. In thus 
warning Europe against its optimism, Dostoievsky was, 
of course, trying to deepen its moral awareness. 

The Notes marked a tremendous advance over Dos- 
toievsky’s previous work, but its emphasis and vision 
were still primarily psychological, not yet engaged with 
the essential tragedy of man nor with the ultimate truths 
of his destiny. But shortly after its publication two events 
occurred that were to provide the emotional impetus for 
a spiritual breakthrough. Dostoievsky’s wife, a widow he 
had married while in Siberia, died after an agonizing ill- 
ness, and his brother Mikhail died a month after that. 
His marriage had been stormy and tormented but there 
was genuine love in it. At his wife’s bier Dostoievsky 
wrote what began as a lament—‘Masha lies on the bier; 
?”_but ended as a 
meditation on Christ, on the: Christ who permeates the 


shall I ever see Masha again... 


universe with His presence and in whom all reconcilia- 
tions are effected and sorrows purged. 

Overwhelmed by his loss, by the financial burdens im- 
posed by a rash but characteristic decision to assume his 
brother’s debts, by the “disease” of gambling he had con- 
tracted, and by the epileptic fits with which he had suf- 
fered from youth but which now began to increase in 
frequency and severity, Dostoievsky seemed badly pre- 
pared for the great leap into the fullness of his powers 
that was about to take place. Yet he had always possessed 
remarkable resiliency, and even more—a capacity to turn 
his weaknesses and aberrations to creative use. In Ger- 
many, where he had gone on one of his self-imposed exiles 
from Russia, he conceived the plan for a novel which 
would be the first in a projected series of epic works about 
the sinfulness of man and his potential redemption. Shak- 
ing off the spell of the casino, he hurried from Wiesbaden 
to Petersburg, and there in five weeks (to meet a pub- 
lisher’s strict deadline) he wrote the book that lifted him 
once and for all into that region—where the human spirit 
engages in a passionate quest for its own truth and the 
truth of God—he was to explore until his death. 

Sine AND PUNISHMENT, Dostoievsky’s first great utter- 

ance to the world, is undoubtedly the most widely 
read of his novels, both because of its comparative simplic- 
ity of plot and its detective-story atmosphere. But within 
the relatively straightforward lines of its action is concealed 
a central metaphysical principle that subtly modulates the 
tension and direction of the story, enlarges its meaning 
and gives it its real weight. This is that the problem of 
crime is really the problem of guilt and that of punish- 
ment the problem of atonement. In Raskolnikov (the 
name comes from the Russian word for heretic, or apos- 
tate) Dostoievsky created the first in his gallery of rebels 
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against God, while in Sonia, the prostitute whose “insati- 
able compassion” leads the murderer to the threshhold of 
redemptive suffering, he fashioned a partial prototype of 
what we might call his saints—the “light-bearers” to 
whom the sons of darkness turn despite their wills. 

Raskolnikov, the student who has worked out a “supe- 
rior” type of morality, murders a hideous old woman 
pawnbroker, ostensibly for her money. But his true mo- 
tive resides in his determination to perform an act that 
will prove the validity of his theory—that in a universe 
no longer ruled by God destiny belongs to the man of 
of unfettered freedom and absolute will. “I divined,” he 
tells Sonia, “that power is only granted to the man who 
dares to stoop and pick it up...1... 1 wanted to have 
the daring . . . and I killed her. 1 only wanted to have 
the daring, Sonia!” 

But in the very execution of the crime his plans go 
wrong; he is forced to kill the old woman’s gentle sister, 
an act symbolically extending his offense beyond the 
hermetic, single act of will he had intended. From then 
on his condition is one of increasing alienation from life, 
a mystic isolation which is the result of having cut him- 
self off from the moral sphere of humanity and hence 
from humanity itself. “. . . it became suddenly plain and 
perceptible to him that .. . he would never now be able 
to speak freely of everything—that he would never again 
be able to speak of anything to any one.” It must be 
understood that this isolation is not the result of his 
crime but its cause. The murder is the objectification of 
his state of rebellion and withdrawal, whose shattering 
effects he instantly begins to feel once he has translated 
the theoretical possibility into deed. 

In his gradual acceptance of the necessity of punish- 
ment as his one means of being restored to men, Raskol- 
nikov does not yet comprehend that his crime is really a 
sin. Only in an epilogue describing his life in Siberia is 
he brought to the edge of awareness that his offense has 
been a spiritual one and that he faces a new kind of suf- 
fering, regenerating and redemptive in nature. 

Dostoievsky did not write the sequel to Crime and Pun- 
ishment he may have planned. Instead his mind, always 
contrapuntal in its movement, as a critic has said, turned 
to a very different facet of his grand design. The Idiot, 
published in 1868, is one of Dostoievsky’s most fascinat- 
.ing yet most impenetrable novels. This story of a Christ- 
like man’s effect on society gave Dostoievsky a great deal 





of trouble, and indeed proved too much for him. Still, 
for all its confusion and its sense of pressing against 
immovable barriers, it marked another extension of his 
vision, especially in its revelation of the tragic element 
in existence. 

Prince Myshkin, the “Idiot” whose purity and inno. 
cence involve him in disastrous consequences, is in a 
sense a holy fool, a man who confounds the wise and 
always appears ridiculous to the sophisticated. “You 
know,” Myshkin says, “it’s sometimes quite a good thing 
to be absurd . . . it makes it so much easier to forgive 
each other and to humble ourselves. One can’t start 
straight with perfection. To attain perfection, one must 
. . » be able not to understand many things.” 

But in his naive love for both the robust Aglaya and 
the Magdalen-like sinner Nastasya Filippovna, Myshkin 
becomes trapped in the tension between physical reality 
and the transcendence of spirit. Matter is sluggish and 
resists him, nor can he really understand it; physical 
passion is not ready to accept his ameliorating light. He 
becomes the indirect cause of Nastasya’s death at the 
hands of Roghozin, the principle of soulless passion, 
while Aglaya, through her contact with him, is embittered 
and made cynical. “You have no tenderness,” she tells 
Myshkin, unjustly, “only truth and that’s why you're 
unfair.” What Dostoievsky is saying in this strange drama 
of holiness in conflict with the secular is that we can- 
not possess both the spirit and the body in equivalence; 
they are not equal, one rules the other, or should, and it 
is part of our tragedy—though ultimately of our salvation 
—that we must accept this hierarchy with its consequent 
limitation of our freedom. 

F FOUR YEARS after The Idiot appeared Dostoievsky 
wandered through Europe hounded by debt, craving 
for peace and time. In 1871 he returned to Russia and 
the next year published the greatest of his prophetic 
novels, The Possessed. It is a favorite of contemporary 
critics, no doubt because of its clairvoyant insight into 
the qualities of mind and soul that were to produce Rus- 
sian Communism, but also because of its analysis of 
suicide as an intellectual and philosophical problem. But 
it is seldom seen that The Possessed is essentially a re- 
ligious book, or rather, as is characteristic of one side of 
Dostoievsky’s genius, 4 book about the effects of irreli- 
gion, and more than that, of the revolt against God. — 

The revolutionary band that tries to create a moral 
vacuum in a provincial town through senseless acts of ter- 
rorism contains developed specimens of the nihilistic 
types who threaten to command the future. If God does 
not exist, they argue, then man inherits His throne and 
must exercise power, shaping society to his own will. It 
there is no Law then everything is lawful. But in this 
arrogation of God’s powers to man Dostoievsky sees the 
last spasmodic protest, the ultimate Prometheanism, of 4 
personality fated to dissolution, since its being and integ- 
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tity are maintained only in the Christ it has rejected. 
Thus The Possessed is dominated by two suicides: Stav- 
rogin’s and Kirillov’s. 

Both suicides stem from the loss of belief, but there 
is a difference. Kirillov is impaled on a contradiction. 
“God is necessary and so must exist,” he says. “. .. But I 
know he doesn’t and can’t. Surely you must understand 
that a man with two such ideas can’t go on living.” But 
his suicide is actually a desperate attempt to declare once 
and for all the truth of man’s accession to God’s kingdom. 
By performing the “‘freest” act he can conceive, that of 
taking his own life to prove his mastery over it, Kirillov 
hopes to rid men of that “anguish of the fear of death” 
which, he says, is at the root of a belief in God. Stavrogin, 
on the other hand, is truly satanic, a man who tortures 
children and is no longer interested in quarrelling with 
God. His suicide has not even the perverted heroism of 
Kirillov’s, but is like that of Judas, a stealing away, a 
shameful collapse, a reversion to nothingness. 

Dostoievsky is clear in condemning both suicides—for 
him, as classically, suicide is the unredeemable sin—but 
because actually or symbolically suicide is the culmina- 
tion—mystical as well as logical—of Godlessness, it fas- 
cinates him and enters into his design in a crucial way, 
strengthening his vision of man’s tragic freedom. That 
vision was, eight years after The Possessed to achieve its 
richest expression in the greatest of all his books, one of 
the monuments of world literature—The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. It was the last book he was to write, for he died 
afew months after its publication in the fall of 1880. 
a DECLARED that he had thrown almost all 

of himself into The Brothers Karamazov. It is a tre- 
mendously meaningful remark. For in the figures of the 
three brothers, who are really, on the highest level of the 
novel’s action, incarnations or types of the three great 
faculties of man—the intellect, the passions and the soul 
—Dostoievsky reproduced, as it were, and gave creative 
form to, the complex reality of his own being. When he 
spoke of the “‘all too comprehensive” nature of the Kara- 
mazovs, “capable of embracing the two opposed infinities: 
the infinity of the radiant ideals above us and the infinity 
of the darkest degradation beneath us,” he was describ- 
ing himself. 

Its multiple meanings and density of action make it 
impossible to do justice to The Brothers in a short space. 
But we can say of it that it is in essence a drama of man 
suffering and asserting himself in all his modes and de- 
grees of being, and therefore exercising, in the most abso- 
lute way, his capacity for salvation or damnation—the 
very thing which constitutes his tragic freedom. In the 
murder of their father the brothers Karamazov find hid- 
den the secrets of their own natures, or rather of man’s 
threefold nature which together they represent. Their 
relationship to the crime is slowly transformed into their 
telationship with God; the question of their degree of 
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guilt becomes the question of their degree of closeness 
to Him. 

In Dmitri, the man of passion who loves “the ignominy 
of vice” yet longs for redemption, who cries out that 
“God and the devil are fighting . . . and the battlefield is 
the heart of man,” all the claims and lusts of physical life 
are anchored. He has not committed the crime, but he 
could have, since in his concupiscence he is unable to find 
within himself a principle of transcendence or of renuncia- 
tion. Ivan, too, the man of intellect, the towering atheist 
whose dispute with God is based on a rejection of “the 
world created by Him,” a world of incomprehensible suf- 
fering, is innocent of the actual murder but guilty of 
having directly inspired it by his theories of supra- 
morality. Yet Ivan, whose pride is great and whose intel- 
lectual sins are more damning than Dmitri’s carnal ones, 
is still capable of being saved. In his crucial talk with 
Alyosha (where he relates the Grand Inquisitor legend) 
Ivan confesses: “Dear little brother, I don’t want to — 
corrupt you or to turn you from your stronghold; perhaps 
I want to be healed by you.” 

In Alyosha we reach the highest level of man’s being, 
and the ultimate stage of Dostoievsky’s dream of exist- 
ence. Alyosha, just beginning on his life of holiness, is 
already the Christ-suffused, who has “watered the earth 
with his tears” and who loves his sinning brothers as 
parts of his own nature and can heal them as Ivan asked. 
He is the embodiment of the curative element in man, his 
soul, which imitates and adheres to Christ, Who in turn 
sustains man, stills the war in his members, quells his 
revolt and leads him to eternal life. But Alyosha is also 
for Dostoievsky the figure of a new type of temporal 
existence, in which the transformation of man through 
Christ has been effected and passion, intellect and soul 
live harmoniously. Such men will go out into the world 
as Christ-bearers, to make earth once more a place of 
innocence. It is a purely Russian idea and Dostoievsky 
planned to write a sequel to The Brothers based on it, a 
project which his death cut short. 

There is another particularly Russian idea in The 
Brothers, as in all of Dostoievsky’s work: something the 
German Schopenhauer expressed when he said that the 
sufferer and he who inflicts the suffering are one. It is an 
aspect of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, given con- 
crete meaning in the majestic Russian consciousness of 
communal guilt and communal resurrection. It motivates 
the book’s final scene, where Alyosha leads the band of 
boys in making a vow to remember Ilusha, the dead child 
whom some of them had once tormented, and promises 
them that “we shall all rise again . . . and . . . tell each 
other with joy and gladness all that has happened.” And 
in this same scene, in the book’s last line, we hear Dos- 
toievsky’s final, reinforcing word of hope and praise: 
“Hurrah for Karamazov!” ... hurrah for man, that is, 
who strangely sins and even more strangely is forgiven. 
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BOOKS 





Belloc 


revisited 


Two new books add to our knowl- 
edge of a man obscured by legend, 
distorted by partisanship and now in 
danger of being forgotten entirely. 
The first, Belloc the Man (Newman 
Press, $3.25), is a personal reminis- 
cence by Hilaire Belloc’s daughter 
and son-in-law, Eleanor and Reginald 
Jebb. Mr. Jebb gives a brief resumé 
of Belloc’s character, writings and 
contribution to the political and liter- 
ary life of England during the first 
half of this century. His wife con- 
tents herself with a rather sentimental 
recollection of her father when she 
was a child and he a vigorous, su- 
premely energetic young man in the 
high tide of his talents. She ends 
her account with the death of her 
mother, when so much of Belloc’s ex- 
uberance, gaiety and unrestrained 
love of living died too. This is a 
small, family portrait, uncritically 
ticking off Belloc’s virtues and 
achievements. 

The second book, The Life of 
Hilaire Belloc (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $6.50), is much more im- 
portant. A  full-fiedged biography, 
Written by Robert Speaight at the 
request of Belloc’s literary executors, 
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it presents him as a violent indi- 
vidualist, a pugnacious controversial- 
ist, a political radical and a remark- 
ably prolific writer. His interests 
ranged from the Reformation to the 
bottling of wine, and he had an inex- 
haustible zest for friendship. But 
Belloc seems not to have grown with 
time; his mind clung to the ideas that 
had fired him in youth and by middle 
age he began to go the way of many 
tired radicals—into a stiff, uncompre- 
hending reaction. 

Belloc’s primary importance is that 
he forced his contemporaries to rec- 
ognize the Catholic Church. Pro- 
claiming its greatness, insisting on 
the purity of its tradition, he extolled 
the unique part the Church had 
played in the making of Europe and 
England. He often exaggerated, was 
frequently inaccurate, claimed more 
than the Church could sustain, but 
he gave English Catholics a boost in 
morale they badly needed and dis- 
pelled much of their inferiority com- 
plex. If the defenders of the Faith 
who followed him seem calmer, fairer 
and more urbane, it is a safe bet that 
these qualities would not have been 
possible to them had not the old war- 


rior made the initial breach in a 
frustrating wall of bigotry and snob- 
bishness. 

This is a sensible biography, re- 
strained, impartial and with its criti- 
cisms succinct and_ enlightening. 
Belloc emerges from it as a large and 
explosive personality, an indomitable 
fighter, a rabelaisan wit, a robust, 
generous friend and fundamentally 
a good man.—Oona BuRKE 


CATHEDRAL AND CruSsApDE, by Henri 
Daniel-Rops, translated by John War- 
rington (Dutton, $10.00). The third 
volume (though the first to be trans- 
lated into English) of a monumental 
history of the Church by a prolific 
French writer who died recently. M. 
Daniel-Rops covers the period from 
1050 to 1350, or from what he calls 
the “springtime of Christendom” to the 
“agony” of the mid-fourteenth century, 
when far-reaching changes began to 
take place both in society and within 
the Chtistian soul. No mere ecclesias- 
tical history nor summary of Church 
organization or policy, Cathedral and 
Crusade is a mostly successful attempt 
to recreate the complex fabric of medi- 
eval life—its art, thought and faith, 
and the rich quality of its experience. 

—Hawtpan WHEY 


Tue Finest Stories oF SEAN O’Fao- 
LAIN, (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.75). A 
sampling of the best work in a thirty- 
year career of writing on the troubles 
and foibles of the Irish. 

O’Faolain’s earlier stories, particular- 
ly Midsummer Night Madness and 
Fugue, are lyrical and romantic, 
touched with the sadness of young love 
and the desperate, sometimes confused 
courage of youth caught up in rebellion 
and civil war. But as Ireland began to 
govern itself other national character- 
istics became more pronounced, and a 
maturer O’Faolain began to record 
them. 

Childybawn chides late Irish mar- 
riages and spoiled sons writhing under 
their mothers’ soft thumbs; The Fur 
Coat makes a bitter-sweet commentary 
on a woman who can’t freely enjoy a 
luxury; A Born Genius depicts the ste- 
rility of brilliance dissipating itself in 
dreams. But in The Silence of the Val- 
ley a deeper tone is heard, in which 
the ancient country rhythm of life and 
death persists against the staccato of 
contemporary preoccupations. Through 
all the stories runs the quixotic Irish 
contempt for the law, a scorn for prac- 
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ticality and a yearning for the ideal, an 
abiding sense of the mystery of life 
coupled with an inverted, mocking atti- 
tude toward the world in general. 

While some Irish writers pander to 
the American market, telling us what 
we want to hear, O’Faolain writes for 
his own people as well as for strangers. 
Subtle and genuine, he eschews the 
stereotype that rings up an automatic 
laugh but with no gain in understand- 
ing. He is not as fine a craftsman as 
O’Connor nor as darkly dramatic as 
O’Flaherty, but in his breadth of vision 
and depth of compassion he surpasses 
both them and the rest of his literary 
generation.—O.B. 


THe Mystery oF THE Hoty INNOCENTS 
and Other Poems, by Charles Péguy, 
translated by M. P. F. Pakenham (Har- 
per, $3.00) ; and Pecuy, by Alexander 
Dru (Harper, $2.50). Two volumes, in 
a uniform edition, that help discover 
Péguy the poet inside the costumes of 
editor, polemicist and social thinker he 
put on at various times in his career. 
The translations, some of them new in 
English, include the long title poem in 
which God speaks about the holy game 
He plays with man, and several shorter 
pieces, among them extracts from Eve 
with its magnificent For Those Who Die 
in Battle. All the verse is in Péguy’s 
flat, repetitive, deceptively conversation- 
al manner, in which the attempt is 
made, not always successfully, to fuse 
image and idea in a new kind of poetic 
utterance. 

The Dru book doesn’t quite live up to 
its promises. His idea that Péguy was es- 
sentially a poet, all of whose thought is 
in danger of being misunderstood and 
vitiated when considered outside the 
verse, is of course unexceptionable. The 
trouble is that he doesn’t do much to 
advance the thesis, getting sidetracked 
in what, by his own standards, are ex- 
traneous areas of Péguy. His book there- 
fore marks a good beginning but is by 
no means the definitive study of Péguy’s 
creative intention or achievement.—R.G. 


THe Sanctity oF Lire, by Granville 
Williams (Knopf, $5.00). An English 
jurist examines some basic problems of 
life in the light of the criminal law. His 
subjects are ones that will set the aver- 
age Christian’s hair on end: control of 
conception, sterilization, artificial insem- 
ination, abortion, suicide and euthan- 
asia—and Mr. Williams makes it plain 
that he has long since parted with old 
time religion and even “natural law,” 
as much as he understands it. But the 
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UBILEE 


When the selling is easy... 


The summer months, we’ve found, are 
just about the best season of all for sell- 
ing JUBILEE. We haven’t conducted a 
scientific survey, but we think it’s be- 
cause people are more relaxed then, their 
curiosity is up, and their sales interest 
is higher. The fact that people are more 
relaxed during the summer makes many 
of them open to new experiences, makes 
them willing to investigate things which 
during the rest of the year they feel too 
busy or too distracted for. So many peo- 
ple feel that JUBILEE is just what they 
need to give meaning to their lives and 
show them a new view of the Church. 

And that’s where the JUBILEE agent 
comes in. Housewives, seminarians, ar- 
chitects, accountants, insurance men, col- 


lege students, lawyers, retired men and 


women are all agents—active people in 
all walks of life who have a few hours 
to spare to sell JUBILEE subscriptions to 
people who really want and need a maga- 
zine that lights up their day-to-day ex- 
perience. And it isn’t hard work, espe- 
cially since we provide the easy ways 
and means. Rather it’s most satisfying— 
both for its immediate rewards—com- 
missions—and for its deeper sense of ac- 
complishment—an apostolic work that’s 
meaningful and important. If you’d like 
to become a JUBILEE sales representa- 
tive, let us know about it now, so we can 
get you started in time to take advantage 
of those long, languorous summer months 
—when the selling is easy. 


Write to: Mr. Thomas Lynn 
Field Manager, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


He’ll be happy to send you all the neces- 


sary information. 








questions he discusses are becoming 
more and more a vital concern of our 
society. Every birth and every death has 
a direct effect on the pressures of popu- 
lation, which in turn create so many 
world tensions. Mr. Williams quite 
plainly wants fewer people and his aim 
is to show, in ably presented briefs, how 
ridiculously anachronistic our laws, 
emotional attitudes and moral codes are 
in regard to human life; he is in favor 
of relaxing them all. 

The book is especially disturbing not 
se much in its explicit arguments as in 
its overall implication, much of it cen- 
tered around a slick rationalization of 
the great brainwashing that modern 
man has been undergoing at the hands 
of government, industrial and social 
leaders. But from a Catholic viewpoint 
Mr. Williams’ book can, negatively, 
have some value. This is because the 
areas that concern him should also trou- 
ble the Christian. Williams’ arguments 
are based on the apparently reasonable 
observation that there are too many 
people in the world, that too many of 
them are ill fed, badly housed, under- 
educated, sickly, and that they take an 
unconscionably long time to die. He is 
able to say all this very largely because 
these are the areas where Catholics and 
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all other men of good will should be at 
work: feeding and housing the poor, 
doing research toward the reclamation 
of so many vast man-made wastelands, 
trying to impart dignity to the life of 
labor. Until men do approach these 
problems in a Christian way, Mr. Wil- 
liams and his humanist confreres are 
going to have a good deal of success in 
convincing the gullible that the preven- 
tion of life and the artificial hastening 
of death are the most natural things in 
the world for civilized man to do. 
—GABRIEL VOIGHT 


Curist, Our LaDy AND THE CHURCH, by 
Vves M.J. Congar, O.P. (Newman, 
$2.75). A closely reasoned excursion 
through ecumenical theology by way of 
examining the roles of Our Lord and 
His Blessed Mother in relation to the 
Church. Like Father Congar’s other 
books, this one requires a generous re- 
sponse on the part of the reader. Failing 
that, Father. Congar’s rather barbed 
comments on the refusal of man to dis- 
tinguish between the human and divine 
aspects of the Church and its saints are 
not likely to have much effect.—C.W. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH ARTISTS, by Sel- 
den Rodman (Devin-Adair, $4.00). The 
record of his chats with a whole palette 


of artists—right, left and center, ab- 
stract, naturalistic, expressionist—by a 
man whose own opinions are so impor- 
tant to himself that they threaten to 
reduce the artists’ to footnotes. But de- 
spite its faults, Conversations does give 
a limited view of the ideas, theories 
and special problems of 35 leading 
American artists—including Leonard 
Baskin, Alexander Calder, Sister Mary 
Corita, Willem de Kooning, Morris 
Graves, Edward Hopper, the late Jack- 
son Pollack, Ad Reinhardt and Ben 
Shahn. Illustrated with photographs of 
most of the conversationalists. 
—CHRISTOPHER WooDHOUSE 


Go SoutH to Sorrow, by Carl Rowan 
(Random House, $3.50). A pessimistic 
report on the progress of integration 
in the South since the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954. Two years ago Mr. 
Rowan represented the U.S. on a mis- 
sion to Asia and wrote a much more 
hopeful book about the race problem 
there. But on his recent trip through 
the American South he found that 
“Moderation” has created a moral 
vacuum into which the White Citizens 
Councils (the “uptown Ku Klux Klan”) 
have moved with their pamphlets, 
American flags and nocturnal telephone 
calls to anyone who hasn’t gotten the 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 
A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S8., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
5 » pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports p 


Catalog: Registrar, Box J, Immaculata College 
immaculata, Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Ssint- Mary-of 
the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 

transfer with terminal courses in hom 
tarial. Art, Music (including harp}. 4- —y college 


preparatory high school on adjoining campu , edu 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation's Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 














MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 





word. The word, Mr. Rowan, makes 
clear, is that the Supreme Court de- 
cision must be defied by any method 
under the Southern sun, though violence 
is never officially sanctioned. 

Rowan covers the Autherine Lucy 
case, the Montgomery bus boycott, the 
Emmett Till murder and several other 
incidents. His style is loose, often care- 
less, undisguisedly emotional. But his 
central argument is beyond criticism: 
that the crime of racism is the biggest 
single reproach to the propagandistic 
American claim of freedom and equality 
of opportunity for all. 

—ANNE KIRKPATRICK 


‘THE Peopie or Puerto Rico, edited by 
Julian H. Steward (University of IIli- 
nois Press, $10.00). A series of an- 
thropological studies which document 
cultural change in four Puerto Rican 
towns. The book’s major thesis is that 
industrialization invariably secularizes, 
standardizes and makes impersonal the 
life of a society. For anyone with un- 
clouded enthusiasm for the export of 
the American way of life, as well as for 
those who find it difficult to love their 
Puerto Rican fellow citizens, this book, 
despite its professional jargon and ex- 
cessive use of statistics, should prove 
something of a revelation—C. H. 


THe ANGELS AND THEIR Mission, by 
Jean Danielou, S.J. (Newman, $2.75). 
About the role of angels in the world, 
from their pre-Christian function as in- 
termediaries between God and man to 
their present position as silent, watch- 
ful guardians of nature and nations. 
Father Danielou tells his disembodied 
story straight, letting the sound of 
wings come through only as a remote 
backdrop for his wholly traditional 
treatment. 


Don CamiL_Lo TAKES THE DEVIL BY THE 
Tait, by Giovanni Guareschi (Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). The Don 
Camillo stories are getting just a little 
bit wearisome, but for those who haven’t 
yet had enough of the ham-handed 
Italian village priest and his Communist 
opponent, the mayor, this new volume 
of their physical and metaphysical en- 
counters will show the old literary es- 
presso machine in good working order. 


ANGLICAN OrRpDERS, by Anthony A. 
Stephenson, S. J. (Newman, $1.75). A 
thorough-going study of Anglo-Catholic 
claims to a valid priesthood, which 
should be of help to sympathetic Catho- 
lics as well as to Anglicans and Episco- 








DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation, 
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palians troubled by the labyrinthine 
dangers of the Church of South India 
venture. Ably written, but demanding 
a keen mind to follow its arguments. 


RECENT REPRINTS 

Gotuic ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOLASTI- 
cisM, by Erwin Panofsky (Meridian, 
$1.25). An essay, originally given as a 
lecture at the Benedictine college of St. 
Vincent, on the relationship between 
art and thought in the Middle Ages, as 
exemplified in the Gothic cathedral. Of 
special interest to aestheticians, philo- 
sophers and students of ideas, but not 
at all difficult for the general reader. 
Sixty photographs. 


Tue Tune, by G. K. Chesterton (Sheed 
& Ward, $3.00). A collection of essays 
written some years after Chesterton’s 
conversion. All the usual Chestertonian 
virtues and defects are well represented 
—the wit, the annoying penchant for 
paradox, the sober reasonableness, the 
somewhat cavalier treatment of certain 
ideas and the spirited defense of others. 


Tue Dark NIGHT OF THE SOUL, by St. 
John of the Cross, translated and edited 
by Kurt F. Reinhardt (Frederick Un- 
gar, $1.75). A heavily abridged but 
coherent translation of the great Span- 
ish mystic’s two principal works—the 
title one and The Ascent of Mount Car- 
mel. Imprimatur. 


Irish FoLtK Stories AND Fairy TALES, 
edited by William Butler Yeats (Uni- 
versal Library, $.95). A fine collection 
that ranges from banshees to the un- 
quiet ghosts of priests, together with 
some very witty and non-rationalistic 
commentary by the editor, whose own 
great poetry was so strongly influenced 
by Ireland’s legends. 
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WHO IS THE JUBILEE MAN? 


Our correspondence indicates that a great many 
people think they know who the JUBILEE man is. 
They believe they can spot him by the cut of his 
clothes or the shape of his ears. But, poor, deluded 
souls, there is no way to tell the JUBILEE man from 
external appearances. He may wear sack-cloth and 
ashes, a homburg, plus-fours or a leather apron. He 
may have long ears like a basset hound or little 
buttons or be entirely earless. What does distinguish 
him, however, is his inner life, his ideas, opinions, 
responses, affections and commitments. And these are 
fresh, spirited and sustaining—the way JUBILEE, 
month after month, is new and lively and rich in the 
kind of nourishment the JUBILEE man needs—as do 
you. 

Just in case anyone would like another look at the 
JUBILEE man, from a different perspective this time, 
we're publishing his original picture, on end. But we 
advise you, if you’re fond of identification-games, to 
use a fluoroscope or an X-ray machine. Better still, 
use the coupon below .. . it will introduce you to the 
inner life of the JUBILEE man more quickly than any- 
thing else. 


FREE: With your new subscription (10 months at 
$3.00) we'll give you your choice of 1) Thomas 
Merton’s book of poems, Tears of the Blind Lions, 





or, 2) a set of the famous Walter Mellman woodcuts 


reprinted from the first issue of JUBILEE. 











; 
To the editors of JUBILEE 
| 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
| Yes, please send me free THE MELLMAN WOODCUTS 
TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS (circle the one you want) and 
| enter my subscription to JUBILEE for ten months at $3.00. 
| (1 Payment enclosed OC Please bill me 
] NAME 
| STREET 
‘ CITY ZONE STATE 
a 





ENTER AUNT HATTIE 


We knew that if we only had enough faith something good would come 


of the Uncle Peter Photo Contest. How good, we’re not quite sure 


yet. Anyway, 


we won't keep you in suspense. It seems that among 


the distressingly few entries in the contest was one of a darkly 
handsome young man, sort of a Spanish caballero type. “This is 
what I think Uncle looks like,” the accompanying letter read, and 
went on to say that the writer, a middle-aged widow, treasured 
this conception even though she was well aware of Uncle’s age. “It’s 


the spirit that counts,” 


she told us. She also enclosed a picture 


of herself—a plump, smiling, grey-haired woman with an apron as 
big as the world. That did it. Uncle Peter, whom we had always 
considered a pronounced misogynist, fell head over heels in love. 
Before we could call him to his senses, he was off to his admirer, 


who lives somewhere in Nebraska. We wish him good luck in his suit, 


of course, and will keep you posted on developments. Meanwhile, 
Nebraska is a long way off and two can’t travel as cheaply as one. 
So to help offset Uncle’s romantic expenses, we'd appreciate it if 
you'd look over the book bargains Uncle’s offering this month and 


send in your order right away. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text regnineme D of recent 
achievements in various graphic and con- 
st fields that should be of ada in- 
terest to artists, architects 1g overs of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50 

50) VELASQUEZ. A Siinaine volume of 
reproductions, including many color plates, 
of the art of Spain’s great master. Intro- 
duction by Jose Ortega y Gasset. (List 
price, $7.50) 


$3.00 EACH 
49) ROMANESQUE MURAL PAINTING 
IN BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, by Jiri 
Masin. Striking reproductions of ‘the high- 
ly mature but little-known medieval church 
murals of Czechoslovakia. Color plates. 
(List price, $10.00) 


$2.50 EACH 
27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGE R4 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous B 
scientist shows how conservation and oa 
— of the earth’s food resources— 
means of —— control 


» oo answers ndernourishment 


and —— An } Hs book. (List 


price, $5.00 
28) MODERN CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION- 





y 
estern civilization. 


Christa 
List price, orruptign of 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mourouzx. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 

as Christians and our acaba aa in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


» THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of is on 7 Lord by dozens of au- 
s including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
logists and 


choi 
two of the st mani: 
mind and deope (List 


hip between 
er of man’s 

$1.50 EACH 
ST. BENEDICT “iy ee LABRE, by 
de la Gor f’ the 


, and in 
treasures of heaven. 


(List prices’ $3.0 


40) THE thang THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 
of the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 

morous subject ge at hand—his own 
family. (List price, $3.00) 


Note: this list valid for June, 1957 only. 


lease do net order from out-dated lists. 


O Enclosed is $_______ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


S:.2 17 18 19 20 22 
36 37 38 39 40 41 42 


49 50. =651 


23 24 27 28 34 35 
43 44 45 46 47 48 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


se) Gs te AND THE oe 

ite Father Cuthbert, O.F.M 

Four atpgaee English Catholics my 
Christoph a 5a Cc. ¢ 








gE nas 


M Sa. I. Watk in—explal 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the eae intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00 


24) TO SEE PETER, by ceil Baumann, 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own gu ge against the claims of 
the papa ~ ae! thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. Jonn 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture of anguish, and the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


4 LETTERS ON ART AND eee ge 
4 Francois Mauriac. A group ,* 

which Mauriac wrote to clarif: is 

challenge a position or defen 

addressees include Albert 

pay and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 

ts range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
es Pa to by death of Georges Bernanos. 
List price, $: 


44) FROM ya TO CHRIST, by 
Paul RM — stimulating account of h 
conversion a noted ope” diplomat 
and writer. UH ast price, $3.00 


48) PEGUY, by Daniel posdll A basic 
book, by a man who was his friend, on 
Peguy as a Christian thinker and artist 
and polemicist who shook society in 

ways ree are just beginning to discover. 
(List price, $3.00) 


51) THE VIRGIN MARY, by Jean Guitton. 
Amo the best books ever written on 
the Blessed Virgin, an unsentimental yet 
devout study of her attributes and role 
and the a of her cult. (List 
price, $3.00 


Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background $3 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00, 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A my oy story 
Ld. a brother and sister caught up in a pas- 

te relationship with eg  pardenera 
son. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest 
works, the penetration of the soul of a 
woman who tries to live evilly but is re- 
deemed by her inherent courage and dig- 
nity. (List price, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


PAUL’S GOSPEL, by ae 


” — 
. An ow clear exposition 


46) EASTERN CATHOLIC aie by 
Donald Attwater. An extremely valuable — 
a that contains translations of a num- | 
ber of Eastern Catholic liturgies and @ © 
helpful 3 yee to Eastern worship. 
(List price, $2.50) 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by i 

Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary # 

problems, with special emphasis on Asia, — 

ge remains hopeful while steering clear — 
wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
ist price, $2.00) 


re THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 2 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 

on the relations between poetry, mys ; 
os) magic and knowledge. (List price, 5 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- : 
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M.C, 
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